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LL RE SETLIST S EY RTC ANE ORCAS SPR OSA: SMB a RA At 


In consequence of the present arrangement of the 
mails, we must either put the Recisrer to press much 
earlier on Friday evenings than formerly, or lose a 
whole day in the transmission of our papers to eastern 
subscribers. "The former ispreferred, and it is intended 
that our pages shall be elosed at meredian, on Fridays, 


hereafter. 


The speech of Mr. Clayton, of Delaware, concerning the 
veto of the president of the bill to re-charter the bank of the U. 
States, is of thrilling interest to persons of all cldsses of society. 
It is a powerful exposition of the doctrines of the veto. 

Our notices of the cholera are, and probably may continue to 
be, pretty extensive. The facts stated are of much present in- 
terest—and they should also be recorded. We take much pains 
to collect and revise the various reports. 


We now have the “‘Globe”’ official copy of the tariff law, and 
shall speedily give ita place. At certain meetings in South Ca- 
rolina, it has been “‘resolved”’ to “RESIST” this law, “‘at every 
“hazard.” 

The case of Samuei Gwin, just appointed register of the land 
office in Mississippi by the president, though three times virtual- 
ly rejected by the senate—has excited much attention, and shall 
be fully stated in our next. 

Various proceedings, discuissions and remarks will soon be 
presented on the veto of the bank bill—on the internal improve- 
ment bill, and the harbor bill and bill to pay the interest due on 
monies advanced by the several states during the late war— 
which two latter bills were veto-ed; by the president’s refusal 
either to sign or return them to the house of representatives, in 
which they originated. The multitude of matter denies us 
‘‘sea-room.”? 


An address to the people of South Carolina, dated at Wash- 
ington July 13, and signed Robert Y. Hayne, Stephen D. Miller, 
George McDuffie, Warren R. Davis, John M. Felder, John K. 
Griffin, W. T. Nuckols and Robert W. Barnwell, has just ap- 
peared, and shall have a prompt insertion. It is mildly written, 
but, in parts, we think disingenuously. It dwells much on 
the fact, that the revenue has been chiefly reduced on unpro- 
tected articles, and regards the tariff law just passed as forbid- 
ing the hope of better things hereafter, so far as they may be 
effected by the proceedings of congress—the protecting system 
now being settled as the permanent policy of the country; as, in- 
deed, it is, by every principle and item in the new law. The 
gentiemen speak much of the oppressions on “the south,’’ 
and say that this law will not relieve the “planting states.’’ 
They do not suggest any ‘“‘appropriate remedy” for these things 
-—but say that all hope of redress from congress is “irrevocably 
gone,” leaving it to the “‘sovereign power of the state to deter- 
mine whether the rights and the liberties which you (the peo- 
ple thereof), received as a precious inheritance from an illustri- 
ous ancestry shall be tamely surrendered without a struggle, 
or transmitted undiminished te your posterity.”’ 

It would seem that all “‘the south,’ ali the “‘planting” in- 
terest, all the sovereignty, and all the ‘‘illustrious ancestry,”’ 
aye, and all regard for the constitution, were centered in South 
Carolina—though she contains a less number of the people of 
the U. States than the sheep-covered hills and garden-vallies of 
little, but hardy, Vermont! And how is it, that distress prevails 
among the cotton planters of South Carolina, and prosperity 
abounds among those of Lovisiana—though lands, and slaves 
to work them, are much dearer in the latter than in the former? 

We intend to publish Mr. Bullard’s speech on this subject, and 
would like to have one in replyto it! The same law has its 
“abominable,” or beneficial, influence over the cotton planters 
of both states. 


ene 


_ Sg We should have preferred a postponement of the 
insertion of the memorial addrzssed to the senate of the 


United States, on behalf of the permanent committee of 
the New York convention, until many other matters of 


immediate interest were disposed of, and certain other 
subjects freely discussed—but circumstances have induc- 
ed the editor of the Resistren, in the exercise of his own 
diseretion, now to give it a place: for the old maxim 
of bam partizans—divide et impera—({never better 
understood or more successfully practised in India than 
in New Yorx), has a renewed operation, to separate 





This memorial was not prepared with a view to such 
a contingency—but a confidence is felt that the facts and 
arguments advanced will bear the strongest ‘‘test of cir- 
cumstance and time’—no matter who is Fp sey of the 
United States! And whereas it is already given out by 
the opponents of the American System, that the tariff law 
just past will not be permitted to remain undisturbed, 
as to the amount of protection afforded—and as appre- 
hensions are entertained by some, that, certain particular 
interests having been neglected, the body of the support- 
ers of the system may become weakened, the editor can- 
not refrain from exerting himself to prevent either result: 
and he flatters himself that, in regard to this matter, at 
least, he is entitled to the confidence of every true friend 
of the system, seeing that he has steadily pursucd one 
course, without deviation to the right or the left, from 
the very beginning of the discussions concerning it until 
the present day—uninfluenced by the hope of ‘‘reward,”’ 
or by the fear of ‘‘punishment.’? And in this respect, 
he takes the opportunity again to express a serious belief 
—that his earnest devotion to the cause of an excited and 
successful domestie industry, has been highly detrimental 
to his pecuniary concerns. Individuals accustomed to 
regiilate alt things by dollars and cents, cannot understand 
this; but others will apprehend, that, if a man’s thoughts 
have had one strong direction for more than thirty-five 
years—from the time when he was an apprentice bo 
until he has become a grey-headed man, it is possible 
that he shall have acquired something which he esteems 
PRINCIPLE—and that this principle may become a ‘‘rul- 
ing passion,”’ without respect to persons, or the continu- 
all shifting character of ‘‘infuriated”’ political parties. 
‘he memorial was written and prepared on the 2d and 
3d instant, and adopted by the eommittee on the 4th; 
and, on the same day, forwarded to Mr. Dickerson, chair- 
man of the committee on manufactures—who returned it 
some days after, saying—‘‘l think it a very able paper” — 
‘*but it came too late to he printed for the use of the se- 
nate, and therefore it was not offered, as in that case it 
would only have been laid on the table.” 

On future occasions the editor intends to pursue this 
subject, and refer to facts, and dates and circumstances, 
as to certain proceedings and managements coneerning 
wool and woollens, of which he professes to have some 
personal knowledge. And here he takes the opportunity 
to say, in the most solemn manner, that, in all his free 
and frequent intercourse with very many manufac- 
turers of woollens, he never heard a solitary individual 
express the slightest degree of hostility to an EFFICIENT 
protection of the growers of wool—all that they desired 
was, that an EQUAL PROTECTION should be given to the 
manufacturers ov woollens. This is the truth, and the 
whole truth, as he will answer for it! The doings of a 
few speculators in wool, and the acts of a few manufac- 
turers to counteract such 5 Se gere wey have nothing to do 
with the great principles for which the editor contends. 
They are as atoms floating in the atmosphere, and will, 
and must, ‘‘regulate themselves.” In 1831, a large 
quantity of American wool was in the hands of persons 
who neither grew it, nor intended to manufacture it.—~ 
This was a legitimate operation, though he thought it an 
injurious one, at the time. To relieve themselves of 
this attempted monopoly— it is stated that certain of the 
manufacturers agreed to importa quantity of foreign wool; 
and thus after proceeding—{the whole of the charge pre-~ 
ferred! }—is gravely worked up into a combination amon 
the manufacturers to reduce the profits of the woo!l-erow- 
ers! How stands this case with the late reduction of 
the duty on wool? The divide et impera party has not 
thought of that! The secretary of the treasury, in his 
comparative statement of May 7, says that the present 
average duty on wool, coarse and fine, is equal to 82 2-3 
per centum ad valorem. If that high duty was insuf 
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ror wool in 1831—what must follow the new law 
which renders coarse wool free of duty, and, on the bet- 
ter sorts, imposes a duty that will average from 50 to 52 
yi cent. only, on the foreign cost! Let the farmers re- 

ect on this.—And the duty of 50 or 52 per cent. hereafter 
to be levied, will be of no more service to them than 
one of 5 per cent. if the new duty on woollens shall 
prostrate the domestic manufacture of them—though the 
protection on wool is 50 per cent. higher than on woollens, 
the duties having a dike operation on both—because that 
half the value of the cloth is in the wool: ~with this ad- 
ditioual advantage, that fraudulent importations of wool 
are with much more difficulty effected than fraudulent 
— of woollens. 

The great woollen interest should be protected, ef- 
ficiently rotected—and that wool and woollens will then 
he uP} ied at sufficiently moderate prices, cannot be 
doubted. But the interest must be awhile nursed. It may 
well be apprehended, that it has been east off premature- 
ly. And if American growers of wool suffered because 
of importations in 1831, at 82 2-3 per cent. advance for 
duty—it must, indeed, be questionable whether they can 
sustain themselves in 1833, when there will be no duty on 
coarse wool, and on fine wool one of 50 or 52 per cent. 
only. Vous Verrons! 

{GA comparative statement of the duties payable on 
many leading articles by the British tariffs in 1820 and 
1828, and the American tariffs of 1828 and 1831, prepar- 
ed as an appendix to the memorial to the senate, may be 
expected in our next. 


_Heatra. Tlie cities of Boston, Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore” are blessed with an excellent state of health— 
for the season. We learn that the former, and especial- 
ly Philadelphia, (because of her invaluable and supera- 
bundant supply of pure and wholesome water) are ex- 
traordinarily clean—and know that, since the means 
were afforded, our worthy mayor and his active officers 
have rendered Baltimore a pattern for other places—not- 
withstanding a free supply of water is wanting. At the 
season of the year when it is most needed, we sometimes 
hardly have enough for ordinary purposes, though an 
abundance um 6st be obtained at a small comparative cost. 
It was a grand error in Baltimore to permit the supply 
of water to be and remain in the hands of a private cor- 

ration—whose natural and fair purpose it is, and must 

¢, rather to make money for itself than render good to 
the public—beyond the letter of the law, on which the 
eharter depends. 

In the cities named, however, a general disposition to 
complaints in the bowels is reported to exist. It has 
been slight and easily managed, thus far—but is so gene- 
ral as to induce a belief that it is epidemical, at least in 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. 

Freer Trapt! On the 16th ult. the duty on American 
flour was 15s. 54d. in England, or only three dollars and 
seventy-one cents per barrel! 

MOoRrE FREE TRADE! The Canadians having long en- 
joyed a pretty large free trade with the U. States in smug- 
gled Prepay expect a “return of the compliment,” when 
our duties on teas shall cease—unless the British East 
India company shall be disposed much to reduce the 
price of their article. We much doubt if the East India 
company can supply teas so cheap as our own merchants— 
because of many extra charges made on their transactions 


by agents, &c. 


Locomotives. Stephenson’s locomotive, on Saturday 
last, made the trip from New Castle to Frenchtown, 164 
miles, with a tender and passenger car, in 52 minutes, 
and returned with a train of seven -burthen cars, with 27 
cords of pine wood, a passenger car, together with some 
lime and iron, on freight. She ascended the hill near 
Frenchtown, where the rise is 30 feet ina mile, with con- 
siderable labor, but without stopping, and after that went 
off at the rate of 10 miles an hour—the last 54 miles were 


*Interments in Baltimore for the week ending July 
25,1832—under 1 year 28—between 1 and 21, 14; above 
21, 16—total 58. In the corresponding week of 1831— 
#2; of the year 1830-79. 








passed over in 28 minutes. The whole weight moved 
was estimated at 50 tons. 

Four new locomotives are ordered for the Charleston 
rail road—they are to have eight wheels each, on the 
plan of the one at present in ase. 

A locomotive has arrived from Liverpool for the Bal- 
timore and Susquehannah rail road company, and wil] 
soon be in use. 

The locomotive of Davis & Gartner, of York, Pennsy!- 
vania, started at 9 o’clock, on Tuesday last, on the Bal- 
timore and Ohio rail road, with the entire train of cars 
destined for Ellicott’s mills—fourteen in number, the 
whole load weighing fifty tons. She went off in gallant 
style, at the rate of 12 miles an hour; but after oe 
ing some distance was stopped, to make an alteration 
in certain of her fixtures, and returned to the depot. 


NaTionaL Economy. A letter from an officer of the 
army, dated Black Rock, N. Y. July 6, says— 

The whole detachment of U. S. troops under the com- 
mand of gen. Scott, arrived here, in nine days from For- 
tress Monroe, a distance of nearly, if not quite, one 
thousand miles, and have taken shipping for Detroit and 
Chicago. They take their departure m the course of 
half an hour. In all probability, in six or seven days 
they will have accomplished one thousand miles more. 
These facts speak volumes of the facilities afforded since 
the late war, in consequence of the enterprise of this 
state, and more particularly of the high state of prepa- 
ration in which, under the present administration, the 
army in all its branches, is maintained, being at all tames 
in readiness to move upon any point where.their services 
may be required. ° 

Phe savings that might have been made in the ex- 
penditures of the last war, (though its duration was 
short), would, probably, have united Charleston and 
Boston, and the city of New York and New Orleans, by 
an inland navigation, and also have joined the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio, by a rail road or canal. A stinted dis- 
bursement for internal improvement, is the height of na- 
tional extravagance and national folly. Were the Bal- 
timore and Ohio rail road, for an example, completed, 
an army of many thousand men might be transported 
from Washington to New Orleans, with all their arms 
and appurtenances, in 10 or 12 days, and arrive fit for 
instant action. ‘The cheapened cost of transportation is 
as much a gain as increased production of values. 
With this A made, 100 barrels of flour would be worth 
more at certain points on the Ohio, perhaps, than 125 
barrels now are, though ultimately selling for the same 
price, per barrel. Such is the effect of this arm of the 
‘‘American System.” } 


Encycropenra Americana. This valuable work has 
reached its tenth volume, extending in alphabetical order 
to REU. Every new volume gives us additional reasons 
to thank Messrs. Carey & Lea for their spirit and libera- 
lity in the publication of this work—the utility of which, 
as a common reference, has no parallel. We have it in 
daily use. It is a fount of knowledge. The additions 
and corrections are of great value. 


S. W. Lyprans. It appears by the Arkansas Advo- 
cate that the Shawnee and Commanche Indians have had 
a severe battle, in which the first lost 9, and the last 77 
killed; and also stated, that the Shawnees, Choc- 
taws, Cherokees, Creeks, &c. located on the borders of 
Arkansas, had resolved on a general war against the Com- 
manches and Pawnees. As so the work of extermina- 
tion proceeds. 

Tur Nieer—no longer the ‘‘mysterious.”” Two Eng- 
lishmen named Landers, one of whom was in the service 
of Mr. mea, (who perished in an attempt to trace 
the course of the Niger) have solved the mystery of ages 
as to the termination of this river. The Landers reach- 
ed a point of the river previously ascertainec, and then, 
after a great variety of perilous adventures and ‘‘hair- 
breadth ’scapes,”’ descended to its mouth, which is in the 
Gulf of Guinea, at Cape Formoso, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Bight of Benin. It is a noble stream—ip 
many places six miles wide. Their narrative has been 
published, and is exceedingly interesting. 
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A steamboat, fitted for the capetens and named the 
Quorra, (the native name of the Ni > has been launch- 
ed in England, and will speedily Be | tted to attempt an 
ascent of that river, under charge of the Messrs. Lan- 
ders. Great commercial advantages are expected and 
will probably flow from this noble enterprise. 





Vineinta. The National Intelligencer says—‘‘From 
Staunton we learn that the [national republican] conven- 
tion, to the number of about ninety, met and was orga- 
nized on the 16th. Mr. Faulkner, of Berkley, was elect- 
ed president; Mr. Moore, of Rockbridge, and Mr. Wool- 
ridge, of Chesterfield, vice presidents; and Mr. Toler, 
of Lynchburg, and Mr. Wilson, of Bedford, secretaries. 
Letters state that the convention is highly respectable, 
and contains much talent and worth, and that the best 
spirit prevails among the members. Great gratification 
is expressed at the fact of the university of Virginia be- 
ing represented in the convention. 

he convention nominated an electoral ticket, &c. 





Mr. Mapison, having been invited to attend a cele- 
bration of the late national anniversary, excused himself 
because of the feeble state of his health, but sent the 
following toast— 

‘‘May the political discords in our country, so grate- 
ful to the enemies, be speedily brought to a conclusion 
that will inspire fresh confidence in the friends of our 
free institutions, ”’ 

New Brunswick, N. J. Five or six dwelling 
houses and four large stables, were destroyed by fire in 
New Brunswick on the 5th inst. and a colored child and 
two horses burnt to death—for the sport of two little 
boys with crackers! 

——s 

Cart. Groncz Wasuineton Ropeers, (brother of 
the veteran senior officer of the navy of the United 
States, and commander of the squadron on the Brazil 
station), died on board the U. S. ship Warren on the 
2ist May, after a severe illness of seven days. His re- 
mains were interred in the Protestant burying ground at 
Buenos Ayres (off which the ship was lying at the time 
of his decease), as requested by himself. He was a valu- 
able officer, a much beloved eommander, and an ‘‘honest 
man;” and met death with resignation, but firmly, tak- 
ing leave of all his officers in the kindest and most affec- 
tionate manner. His body was deposited in the grave 
with every ore testimony of respect—the authorities 
of Buenos Ayres, and many of the inhabitants attending 
the funeral. 

Commandant Cooper succeeds to the command of the 
squadron. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT, by and with the advice 
and consent of the senate. 

Aaron Vail, late secretary of the legation of the United States 
at London, to be —- d’affaires at London. 

George W. Cam 1, of Tennessee, one of the commissioners 
for carrying into effect the late convention between the United 
States and France. 

John W. Kane, of tage 5 tee same. 

Thomas H. Williams, of Mississippi, same. 
ee E. Frost, of the District of Columbia, secretary of the 

rd. 

John H. Wheeler, of North Carolina, clerk. 

William McRee, of Missouri, commissioner on the part of the 
United States for running the boundary line between the United 
States and the United Mexican States. 

Robert Love, of North Carolina, surveyor. 

Samuel O. Bayard, of Ohio, clerk. 

Gordon Forbes, to be surveyor and inspector of the revenue 
for the port of Yeocomico, in the state of Virginia, vice John S. 
Tapscott, deceased. 

John W. Langdon, to be consul of the United States at Lagui- 
ra, Isle del Carmen, in Mexico. 

David G. Burnet, of New Jersey, to be consul of the United 
States at Galvezton, in Mexico. ' 

Frederick List, of Pennsylvania, to be consul of the United 
States for the Duchy of Baden. 

Robert Ruedoffer, of Munich, in Bavaria, to be consul of the 
United States at that place. 

Powhatan Ellis, [senator in congress], to be judge of the U. 
States, for the district of Mississippi, vice Peter Randolph, de- 
ceased. —_ 

Roberts Vaux, of Philadelphia; William Carrol, of Tennessee; 
Montford Stokes, of North Carolina; commissioners for superin- 
tending the location of emigrating Indians. 








APPROPRIATE PRESENT. The National Intelligencer says— 
We had yesterday an opportunity of seeing one of the neatest 
things in the way of presents that we ever met with. It wasa 
walking-stick, of arbor vite, cut from a-tree growing at the tomb 
of Cicero, trausmitted as a giftto Mr. Cray, from an officer of 
the navy, now in the Mediterranean.. [thas a head of agate, 
or some stone resembling if, Which is surrounded, where it joins 
the stick, by a silver band bearing this inscription: ‘From THE 
TOMB oF CICERO, FOR Henry Cuiay.”’? This is a compliment, 
at receiving which, no man of any sensibility, situated: as the 
orator of the west is, but must feel highly gratified.. It was 
accompanied by an elegant letter from the donor. 


Mr. Cray has declined the invitation of the friends and neigh- 
bors of his birth-place and early life, [Hanover, Virginia), to a 
public dinner, in a letter of which the following is an extract: 
‘““Not having seen the spot that gave me birth for near forty 
years, it would afford me the sincerestsatisfaction again to visit 
it, and to behold the scenes of my early youth; the humble pa- 
rental roof which sheltered my brethren and me from cold and 
rain, the grounds on which I sported, the springs at which I 
have often drank, the trees that shaded me, or up which I clomb 
and gathered jdelicious fruit, the small streain in which I have 
frequently bathed, and the lingering remnant of the companions 
ot my boyhood, now like myself grown old. But, gentle- 
men, a visit to these endeared objects, at this time, in confor- 
mity with your invitation, would violate a rule which I have 
prescribed to myself. 

‘During the last autumn, in answer to an invitation tendered 
to me by my fellow citizens of Vincennes, I stated that, whilst 
I continued before the public, in the attitude in which I had. 
been placed, as a candidate for its suffrage, I would not accept’ 
of any invitation to a public entertainment proposed on my own: 
account. The considerations which prompted that determina- 
tion, far from losing any of their force, have acquired additional! 
strength, from subsequent events. Although I have wished to 
find, | have not been able to perceive, reasons for any deviation’ 
from this rule, in this instance.’’ 


Tue “ENTIRE”? BEAUTIFUL. Fromthe Georgia *‘ Constibution- 
akst.?? **Besides the many reasons which suggest themselves to: 
us, for remaining quiet at this important crisis of our political 
affairs, we must bear in mind, that we all have good — for 
believing that the decision of the supreme court has been made 
against us, in order to in e the nezt presidential election. A- 
majority of the justices, with chief justice MarsHa.u at their 
head, are opposed to the present administration, and especially 
to the re-election of gen. Jackson. Hence the decision in the 
case of the missionaries,’’ &c. 


ANOTHER CORRESPONDENCE. It is stated in the Alexandria 
Gazette, that there has been another correspondence between 
general Jackson and Mr. Calhoun, which has again resulted in 
the complete vindication of Mr. Calhoun. The report is that 
the president, feeling sore at the situation in which he was 
placed by the publication of the first eorrespondence, directed 
certain interrogatories to general Lacock, relative to the Semi- 
nole war business, which he first enclosed to Mr. Calhoun to 
give him an opportunity of adding any further interr es he 
might think proper to offer. General Lacock, it will be recol- 
lected, was instrumental in procuring an investigation of gen. 
Jackson’s conduct. Mr. Calhoun is further said to have replied 
indignantly to this renewed effort to engage him in a controversy. 
The interrogatories are said however to have been sent, and 
eneral Lacock to have returned for answer, that so far from 
Mr. Calhoun’s having assisted in attempting to injure general 
Jackson, for his conduct during the Seminole war, he was in- 
strumental in shielding him from rebuke and censure, and that 
Mr. Forsyth was the prime mover in the whole business. We 
should be glad to learn further particulars relative to this cor- 
respondence. 


TeRRisLe! One of the South Carolina orators, a Mr. R. Barn- 
well Smith, thus ay I bawled on the 4th of July—who 
does not “‘feel chilling tears,’’ at such an outery? 

**Revolution! sir, I feel no chilling fears, no appalling terrors 
come over me atthe sound: On the contrary, I feel my mind 
elate, and my spirits rise, as at the rushing gale which bears me 
over the waves of astormy ocean. What, sir, has the people 
ever gained but by revolution? What have tyrants ever eonced- 
ed but To revolution? From the beginning of time, liberty has 
been acquired but at the price of blood, and that blood shed in 
revolution. cbt ha 

‘No, sir! She came into existence, like the fabled harvest o 
the dragons’ teeth, covered all over with the panoply of war— 
with her breast plate and her helmet on, and her spear glittering 
for the destruction of tyrants. * * ie & 

‘‘Revolution! sir, it is the dearest and the holiest word, to the 
brave and free. Let tyrants curse it, and the fearful tremble at 
it. It may lift the storm, on which the proud bird of freedom 
loves to rock and soar; but who will not take it; with all its 
troubles and trials, rather than the cold, accursed, living death 
of slavery. x : es ° ? 

“If the fire and the sword of war are to be brought to our 
dwellings, why then, sir, I say, let them come! Whilst a bush 





grows, which may be dabbled with blood, or a pine tree stands 
to support a rifle, let them come!”’ ie 
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The following beautiful toasts were also drunk at different 
Hi 


Aetion: Let us act, next October, at the bailot box—next No- 
vember, in the state house—and afterwards, should any further 
action be necessary, let it be where our ancestors acted, in the 
field of battie. 


South Carolina: Her principles are proclaimed to the world, 
and her sons are pledged and prepared to maintain them, cost it 
all their treasure and ali their blood. 

The Carolina Scylla, the depository of “‘high and important 
duties, that must, at all hazards, be performed’’—the penury of 
his savage mind could suggest no other cure for the discontents 
of his countrymen, than baptism in their own blood. [The pre- 
sident is alluded to.] 

By G. L. A. Davis. Andrew Jackson: On the soil of South 
Carolina he received an honorable birth-place: May he not find 
in it a traitor’s grave! , 

The king of and his kitchen cabinet. [Rouges march. 

Falsehood generally follows robbery. ‘This is fully exempli- 
fied by the tariff advocates in congress. See their speeches af- 
ter their robberies of the south. 

Gov. Hamilton: He has furnished us with arms and equi 
ments—when South Carolina needs our services, we are ready 
at his call. 

Some ill-natured person might be disposed to give the fol- 
lowing, in return to the preceding toast: 


The new tariff: It reduces the duty on hemp, and rope will 
be cheap! ' 


At a celebration of the 4th of July by the union party near 
Bishopsville, 8. C. the aye nny were poisoned, whereby many 


sickened and some died! A slave had been arrested and was con- 
demned to be hung for the horrible act. 


The Charleston Courier says—Col Erwin, in a speech. lately 
delivered at Chesterfield Court House, humorously stated, that 
hearing three individuals railing against the tariff as oppressive, 
he had the curiosity to examine them, and found that among 
the three, there were but two articles on which they paid duty, 
viz: one nretal button on the breeches of one, and a pearl but- 
ton on the shirt of another. The nullifiers, however, have con- 
futed the colonel, by producing the breeches, and proving by 
“‘occular demonstration,’ that they had three metal buttons, in- 
stead of one! 

{It is more than probable that all the buttons were of Yankee 
make. Few are imported, though the duty on them is not high.] 


Some believe that South Carolina will soon make a grand self- 


nullificatory movement. The present is the best time for it--if 
st must be. 


“LOBBY MEMBERS.’’ From the Charleston Courier. Those 
who live in glass houses, should not throw stones. Lobby mem- 
bers should not be sneered at by a nullifier, when it is a notori- 
ous fact that chancellor Harper neglected his duties on the ap- 
peal bench for half the past session in Charleston, by express 
permission of the legislature; and ata salary of $3,000 per an- 
num, was lounging about the purlieus of the capitol, and even 
sending in written arguments to both houses. Why did not Mr. 
Clay ask senator Hayne what he would have said if the state of 
Pennsylvania bad sent a manufacturer on a salary to play lobby 
member? ‘‘What’s sauce for the goose, is sauce for the gander.”’ 


REDEMPTION OF STOCKS. Notice is given by the treasury 
department that the certificates of the exchanged five per cent. 
stock, issued under the act of April 20th, 1822, wiil be paid 
on the Ist January, 1833, and that no transfer will be allowed 
after the Ist day of December. No interest paid after the 31st 
day ofsaid December. Also that the certificates of the exchang- 
ed four and a half per cents. issued under the act of May 26th, 
1824, redeemable after the 3lst December, 1832, will be paid on 
the Ist of January, 1833. Notransfer allowed, and no interest 
paid, as above specified in relation to the five per cents. 


INTERCOURSE WITH THE sourn. Notwithstanding the in- 
creasing threats of disunion, and the dismal tales of distress 
which are poured forth in the journals south of the Potomac, 
the trade between this city and the southern states becomes 
every year more prosperous and extensive, imparting equal be- 
nefits to each portion of the confederacy. We published a few 
days since, the report of the president and directors of the Che- 
sapeake and Delaware canal, the great channel! of commercial 
intercourse with the south, and it exhibits a rapid augmentation 
in that portion of our trade. We have since had occasion to 
make some further inquiries on the subject; the result of them 
is, that, during the last four weeks, eight hundred vessels, arks 
and rafts have passed through the canal, exceeding by more 
than three hundred the number that passed during the same pe- 
riod Jast year. The increase in tolls for the same period 
amounts to sixty percent. Facts suchas these not only evince 
the e of such great public works, but they afford irre- 
sistible proof of the profitable commerce which may be carried 


on among the various divisions of the union; and of their mu- 
tual dependence. [Nat. Gaz. 


Distress. Human distress seems to visit every section of 
the globe. Accounts from Newfoundland to the middle of June, 





———seee 
state, that, there never was a season so unpropitious. The 
fisheries had not commenced, and the poor were l**erally starv- 
ing, being compelled to subsist on seals, cats, dogs, horses, &c. 
the harbors being still filled with ice. It is stated, at St. John, 
that the brig Eleanor, from Waterford, got jamed in the ice in 
Conception Bay, early in June, and eighty persons from the 
coast went on board, forcibly took away her provisions and 
carried them to the shore on the ice. At Sidney the poor inha- 
bitants were starving, and those who had the means were divid- 
ing their scanty supplies. [New York Gazette. 
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OREGON SETTLEMENT. A correspondent lately wrote to the 
secretary of war, to request his opinion touching the legality 
and practicability of the proposed settlement in Oregon. The 
following is the answer, which those interested will probably 
consider a final decision. Any one who doubts the authenticity 
of the letter, may see the original at this office. 

{Boston Courier. 


Department of war, June 30, 1832. 
S1r: Your letter of the 6th inst. reached me on the eve of my 


departure for New Haven, and, since my return, the pressure 
of other engagements has prevented my attending to it. 

The executive can give no aid to individuals in their efforts to 
establish a colony upon the Oregon river. 

Our laws make no provision for the occupation of the country, 
nor for any negotiation with the Indians for that purpose. Con- 
gress alone can authorise the measure proposed. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vant, Lewis Cass. 

BRITisH REFORM! The London Morning Chronicle is parti- 
cularly illiberal and severe in its remarks upon lord Lyndhurst, 
in consequence of his course with regard to the reform bill. Lt 
speaks of him thus— 

This man—who we are proud to say is neither Engtishman, 
Scotchman, nor Irishman; nay, nor even a British colonist, but 
a native of Boston, in Massachusetts, and a political disgrace to 
a free country, the place of his birth,—has been promoted from 
the humblest caste of plebeians, and, by the craft of his protes- 
sion, reached his summit and rank in the peerage, having been 
the representative of rotten boroughs in the house of commons, 
and never honored by the representation of free constituents! 
Such is the real character of the prime mover of the late dis- 
graceful mancuvres and party machinations—of John Copley, 
commonly called baron Lyndhurst. 

The London Morning Herald, also speaking of the late events 
in England, says— 

‘“‘What a figure it will cut in the annals of Great Britain, 
should posterity be told that one of the most important events 
in history was brought about by the intrigues of an American by 


birth, and consummated by the appointinent to office of an Ame- 
rican by adoption.”’ 


Lord Lyndhurst and Mr. Baring are meant. 

The London Courier of the 5th June remarks— 

**The reform bill may now be said to have becomealaw. The 
history of the world does not offer an instance of such an extra- 
ordinary and important change as the passing of this measure 
without a sanguinary struggle, and, indeed, with the exception 
of a melancholy affair, provoked by the obstinacy of an indivi- 
dual, and promoted by the cowardice and imbecility of the loca! 
authorities, without a single commotion. Such is the force of 
education, that man effects now by mental energy what he for- 
merly owed to physical strength. The indications of public opi- 
nion are certain, and they cannot be mistaken by those who 
watch the symptoms of popular confidence or mistrust. The 
house of commons will watch these symptoms, and thus the 
people, whilst they govern by the representatives, will effectua!- 
ly and beneficially govern themselves.’? 





BRITISH SLAVERY IN THE West INpiIEs. The following may 
serve as a hint to “certain”? persons,in a ‘‘certain’? quarter of 
the United States, who have been feloniousiy looking for 
British aid in a “certain”? contingency. ‘The prosperity of the 
British West India islands has been nullified by various acts o! 
the “‘mother country.’? The best managed estates hardly yield 
an interest of two per cent. on their capital—most of them are 
cultivated at an absolute loss, or worked for the benefit of per 
sons having mortgages upon the lands and slaves; and the late 
insurrection in Jamaica, and disturbances in other colonies, 
shews the nearer and nearer approach of that period, which wi!! 
certainly arrive, when a black belt will be stretched from Cape 


Antonio, in Cuba, to the southernmost point of Trinidad—by a 
general ‘‘nullification.’’ 


British house of lords May, 24. 'The lord chancellor presente! 
an immense petition from Glasgow against the continuation 0! 
colonial slavery—a petition signed by 135,000 persons. The ear! 
of Harewood supported that part of the prayer of this petition 
which called for an inquiry into the state of the West Indies- 
lord Suffield presented many petitions, also against colonia! 
slavery; his Jordship declaring that to subject our fellow crea 
tures to a state of slavery was a crime in the sight of heaven, 
and that its existence in our colonies was a foul blot on the 
English name. His lordship also intimated that he should re 


sist any proposition for inquiring into the state of the slaves, 


when there was so loud a voice against the very existence 0! 
slavery. 
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In the commons, after the presentation ofa good many petitions 
on the subject, Mr. F. Buxton brought forward his motion re- 
specting colonial slavery. Since he gave his notice, he said he 
had altered the terms of his motion; they now were declaring 
‘ehat it is the duty of the British legislature to put an end to the 
existence of slavery throughout the dominions of Great Britain;”? 
and then moving—‘“‘that a select committee be appointed to 
consider and report upon the safest and speediest mode of ef- 
fecting the extinction of slavery throughout the British colo- 
nies.”?_ The honorable member earnestly pressed the motion 
on the house, as a crisis had arrived when something must be 
done, and as the increase of mortality in the West India colo- 
nies showed the destructive character of the system. Mr. Ma- 
cauley supported the motion on the like ground. Sir R. Peel 
and other members resisted it; contending that it was most in- 
convenient to call on the house to affirm an abstract proposition. 
The motion occupied the whole of the evening, the chancellor 
of the exchequer not resisting the demand for inguiry, but it 
will be observed that his lordship proposed an abandonment to 
the motion. Sir F. Burdett expressed the hope that an arrange- 
ment might be come to as to the different motions, so that the 


The Morris canal is in full operation, and many vessels are 
passing through—some laden with coal from Mauch Chunck. 


The ple of Austin’s colony, in Texas, have attacked and 


compelled the surrender of the Mexican fort at the mouth of the 


river Brassos, which was garrisoned with 125 men. The pri- 
soners Were sent to Matamoras, to be jiberated there—and the 
commanding officer was required to pledge bis honor never to 
act against thé interest of the colony, or that of general Santa 
Anna. Another division from the colony had attacked colonel 
Bradburn, in the fort at Anahuac, who, with his garrison, were 
made prisoners. Thus, it is said, are the enemies of Santa 
Anna prostrated in Texas. In the attack on the fort at Brassos 
the colonists had 7 killed and 16 wounded—the loss of the 
enemy was supposed to be about 40 killed and wounded. 

A gold mine has recently been discovered in Franklin county, 
North Carolina, about 48 miles south of the hes ang line, which 
is said to average 12 dollars a day to the working hand! The 
tract in which this rich treasure is deposited contains about 20 
acres, and the depth of the soil that is mixed with gold, is from 2 
to 6 feet, resting upon a hard silicious rock. 


— of -" division oe be avoided. Mr. Buxton after- = 2 OB Bee 
wards proposed an amendment upon his own motion, to the ef- 
fect that the committee be instructed to inquire into the ques- .PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA, &c. 
tion of compensation, but without detriment to the emancipa- NEW YORE. 
tion of the slaves. A committee, aftera division, was agreed New cases. Deaths. Interments, 
to; but, at the suggestion of the chancellor of the exchequer, the , whole No. 
nomination of its members was postponed. [The committee has | J¥!Y 20. In private houses 132 48 
since been appointed. } At Bellevue 28 10 
~~ 8 Bs Other hospitals 66 94—226 42 52—100 149 
ITEMS. July 21. In private houses 191 61 

The National Intelligencer of the 24th says—the president of pg tne 4 bo 
the United States has, we understand, taken his departure from pe an ay * iNe* 99 190—311 4 43—104 140 
this city on a visit to the Hermitage, his residence in Tennessee. July 22. In private h we 154 50 

Mr. Senator Clay, of Kentucky, left this city yesterday, with ines he elie _ 9 5 
his family, for his home, by way of the White Sulphur Springs, Other hospital 74 34 
in Virginia, where he proposes to rest for a time to recruit his Yorkvill — 9 85—239 1 40— 90 176 
health, which is rather delicate. , ve ten . 

July 23. In private houses 163 46 

It is ordered by the navy department, as a mark of respect to At Bellevue 26 10 
the memory of capt. Geo. W. Rodgers, who died May 2lst, 1832, Other hospitals 42 17 
commanding the Brazilian squadron, that the flags at the several Yorkville (no return) — 68—231 — 27— 73 135 
naval stations and yards, and on board the public vessels of war, | July 24. In private houses 188 57 
will be hoisted half-mast, and thirteen minute guns fired at 12 At Bellevue 2 7 
c’clock, M., on the day after the receipt of this order. Other hospitals 51 22 

All naval officers will wear crape on the left arm thirty days. Yorkville & Harlaem 35 108—296 10 39— 96 140 

The migration to the north being checked by the cholera, there | July 25. In private houses 99 21 
are great numbers of persons proceeding to the White Sulphur At Bellevue 10 5 
Springs, of Virginia, and to Bedford and York, in Pennsylvania. Other hospitals 45 32 

We have no important intelligence concerning the war in the Yorkvillet 3 58-157 3 40-- 61 
northwest. The loss of troops by disease and desertion will be — 
much felt. It is stated that gen. Atkinson was in pursuit of the AT ALBANY. Death 
indians, but not sanguine of overtaking them. Gen. A. had New casee. “ 
with him 450 regular troops, and about 2,100 mounted volun- July 18.0 ee ee ee ees | 6 
teers. ‘The enemy were 12 miles distant from him, about 800 July 19%... ee ee ee ee ees - Ree rads ~ 
strong. The country, in many places, was impassable, and July 20... eee eee en eeee -- 2 ; ll 
much time kad been necessarily consumed in throwing bridges July 2h... ee ee eee eee ees a ees 14 
over streams, &c. No sickness is reported to have occurred July 22... ee ee eee ees ee 680s Hie 5 
among the troops under his command. July 23... . ee eee ees ngs > Beier jee > 


Messrs. Bullard, Thomas and White, the present representa- 
tives in congress from Louisiana, are said to have been re- 
elected. 


The Boston Centinel says—We understand that com. Morris, 
commandant of the navy yard, at Charlestown, has been ap- 
pointed to the board of navy commissioners, vice com. Patter- 
son, who has left the United States to command the Mediterra- 
nean squadron. Com. Bainbridge, we learn, is to take command 
of the navy yard in Charlestown. 


It is stated in the Charleston Mercury that the late election for 
brigadier general, in which gov. Hamilton and col. William 
Walter, were opposing candidates, has been set aside, on the 
ground of illegal votes, and that another election will be ordered. 

The U. 8. ship Fairfield, com. Elliott, has arrived at Norfolk, 
from the West India station. Com. E’s health is much impair- 
ed by his three years command, but the officers and crew of the 
ship are in good health. She exchanged salutes with the French 


frigate La Flore, now lying in Hampton Roads, on her way from 
the West Indies home. The Porpoise, lieut. Armstrong, has 
also arrived at Norfolk from St. Johns, Porto Rico, with the re- 
mains of lieut. Cocke, who was killed when entering that port 


in 1823. 


From the 16th to the 19th inst. (both inclusive) 2,547 tons of 


coal arrived at Boston from Philadelphia. 


A third trial for a choice of governor and senators has taken 
place in Rhode Island. No election was made. The Providence 
Journal says—the freemen preferred attending the making of 


hay, to attending the polls. 


At the celebration of the 4th inst. at Milledgeville, (Geo.) Wil- 
liam H. Crawford, esq. being an invited guest, gave the follow- 


ing sentiment: 


A convention to revise the federal eonstitution—the first 
measure pre tory to a separation from the tariff states: any 
ding to a dissolution of the union, before an attempt 


measure ten } | 
at a convention, is treason against the union.’’ 


A very severe drought is complained of in the west, and the 
waters of the Ohio are at a very low stage. The large boats for 


Great efforts have been made to clear out and purify the 6th 
ward —in which the famous “‘Five Points’’ are located. 

Cases had appeared in the House of Refuge. Two boys were 
attacked who had had no intercourse with persons out of the 
building. This establishment is kept perfectly clean. 


A reform among the grog-shops of New York has been at- 
tempted—that is, that they shall be shut at 11 o’clock on Satur- 
day night, and remain so until Monday morning! This severe 
regulation will, probably, be remembered at the next election of 
aldermen;—if the owners of these shops escape the cholera: 
Petitions, numerously signed, have been presented to the corpo- 
ration, to close up these shops altogether—a strong measure, but 
which has been resorted to in other places. 

From the Journal of Commerce of July 20. At Bellevue, 
(city poor house), there have been 211 deaths out of a popula- 
tion of about 1,650. In other words, more than one-eighth of the 
whole number have died in less than 20 days. 

Already we have had three times as many deaths by cholera, 
in proportion to the population, as the whole number which 0c- 
curred in London. There, with a population say 1,200,000, the 
number of deaths was 1,360; here, with a population of 215,000, 
the deaths have been 747. In other words, with little more than 
a 6th of the population of London, we have had more than half 
as many deaths. : 

Among the deaths by the cholera at New York is announced 
that of Mr. Nathaniel L. Hommedieu, an old and very respecta- 
ble inhabitant—by neglect of the admonitory symptoms. eorge 
E. Smith, esq. alderman of the 4th ward, has also died of the 
disease. He was attacked at 2 o’clock, A. M. and died at 11. 
The arduous duties performed by him as a member of the board 
of health, probably, tended to this fatal result. Also, Andrew 
Cock, esq. the venerable secretary of the U. 5S. Insurance Com- 
pany, and Miss Ann Maffit, daughter of the rev. John M. Maffit. 

Most of the deaths at the hospitals have taken place very 
soon after the arrival of the patients. They are often brought 


*These are villages adjacent to the city of New York; and, 
indeed, within the corporation—being on the island, 








the upper part of the river, are laid up. 


tNo report from Harlaem for this day 
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in the last and stages of the disease. Most of them 
-of the intemperate classes, and from the worst neighborhoods. 

A New York r of July 21, says—The distressing cases 
which have occ in our city, among the poor and helpless, 
are truly vp Near § An acquaintance of ours stated to us 
_yesterday, that he took out of one house the dead bodies of a 
father and a mother, whe have left nine small children in the 
greatest want and — 

The disease at New York is assuming a milder form—and 
now are more frequently cured, if promptly attended to, and 
«the constitution of the patient be sound. 

Mr. Albert Bogert, a steady and worthy citizen of New 
York, was attacked by the cholera on the evening of last Sun- 
‘day, at 8 o’clock, and died in 12 hours, and on the same night 
and during the next day, one child of 14, another of 4, and a 
third of 2 years old, and aservant woman, were atacked. They 
-all died—within 40 hours after the time when the whole had ap- 
peared in full health. No indiscretion had been committed, ex- 
cept that on Sunday they had freely eaten whortleberries. 

m the 24th July, there were 12 new cases and 4 deaths at 
‘Brooklyn. 

The rav of the cholera at Harlaem, a village 7 miles from 
the Hall, New York, are frightful—and the persons employ- 
-@d on the rail road are perishing! As an evidence of the state of 
ahings at this village, the “‘Commercial Advertiser,’’ of Wed- 

y, says—we learn that on Saturday last an inquest was 
held on the body of a man, found dead, at which twenty persons 
were present, and that yesterday nine of the twenty were dead. 
The inquest was held by alderman Hall, who with several of his 
brother aldermen were near the spot when the body of the man 
was first seen. Among the persons present were alderman 
Murray of the 15th ward; Hall, of the 10th; Smith of the 4th, 
and Mandeville, of the 2d. Having rendered a verdict, they pro- 
eeeided to inter the body. We have these facts from one of the 
aldermen present. 

Interments in New York for the last entire week 887—of which 
717 were of the “cholera malignant,’’ and 6 of cholera morbus. 

The medical council of New York are endeavoring to prevent 
the haste with which persons who die of the cholera are inter- 
red—and say that the bodies may remain six hours, with perfect 
safety, and, under proper precautions, much longer. They also 
state that at the public burying ground, where 100 bodies have 
been interred daily during the past week, none of the persons 
en d in the work have been taken ill. 

e collection for the relief of the poor and sick, amounts, as 
we learn, ese ome $2,000 presented by the committee of the 
em t relief fund) to more than $10,000. 

board of assistants have concurred with the board of al- 
dermen in appropriating $25,000 additional, to be placed at the 
dis of the board of health. 
he greater part of the cases in New York occur in the nar- 
row streets, and in badly ventilated houses. 

Among those who have lately died in New York was Mr. 
Nathaniel Prentiss, perfumer—a very worthy gentleman. He 
was well in the afternoon, and buried at 7, next morning! 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

At the latest date there was only five admissions, and one 
death, in the cholera hospitals at Quebec. 

The Somerville, N. J. Messenger of July 18, says, the cholera 
broke out among the laborers on the canal, between Millstone 
and Griggstown, on Wednesday last, and since that time 10 cases 
and 7 deaths have occurred. e have had no communication 
from the attending physician, but understand that these cases 
were spasmodic cholera, of the most violent stamp, their filthy 
habits and the great numbers crowded into their shantees, being 
food for the disease. We learned yesterday that another case 
had occurred on the canal, near Boundbrock. 

Among the victims of the disease at Plainfield, N. J. wasa 
young lady, who “‘was well at 8, and a corpse at 3, P. M.’’ same 


Up to the 2lst June, 25 cases of cholera and 12 deaths, hap- 
pened at Brooklyn, a New York—meost of the persons 
were transient, and of intemperate habits. 

Bowel complaints are very general over our country, and 
eases of the common cholera morbus unusually numerous. 

Philadelphia remains free from the cholera—except one case 
re on Wednesday last. 

steamboat Henry Clay had returned to Buffalo, with the 
loss of three of her crew and one left sick at Cleveland. She 
was thoroughly cleansed. A few cases of the disease had ap- 
peared at Buffalo. 

A few cases still appeared at York, Canada, and its neighbor- 
hood—tetal cases up to the 12th July 105, deaths 53; more than 
one half of those who were attacked having died. 

The board of health of New Haven have forbidden all inter- 
eourse with New York by water. 

In reply to a letter addressed to the president of the medical 
board at New York, by a gentleman of South Carolina, who 
seems much alarmed at an apprehension of the ravages of the 
cholera among the slaves—it appears the disease at New York 
pays no respect to color, and assails with equal violence ‘‘ne- 
groes, muiatices and white persons.”’ 


At Montreal, there were 3 cases and 4 deaths on Saturday the 
13th July, 6 cases and 5 deaths on Sunday, and 21 cases and 10 
deaths on Monday! ‘The increase is attributed to the excesses 
of Sunday. 

in the state prison at Sing-Sing several cases of cholera had ap- 
peared—but only ,9 deaths bad ensued. The mild form of the 


— 
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disease and the success in healing it, are attributed to the means 
of enforcing the proper diet. 

An awful instance of the violence of the cholera happened on 
board the ship Brutus, on her way from Liverpool for Quebec, 
with 330 passengers, who had their 7 ere and clergyman 
with them. The ship sailed on the 18th May—the cholera ap- 
peared on the 28th, and a season of terror soon followed it; and 
the Brutus finally returned to Liverpool on the 13th June with 
the loss of eighty persons, and 17 sick! There had been only 20 
recoveries. It was apprehended that all the passengers and 
crew would perish—and hence the return to Liverpool. 

There are still some cases at Liverpool, Leeds, York, Don- 
caster, Hull, Northwich and many other places in England, and 
afew in Ireland. The disease has been severe at Cork. 

The alarm, because of the cholera, at Cleveland has subsided— 
the people had returned to their homes, and business had re- 
sumed its usual course. So says the Herald of July 18. 

Certain persons at New York, have been, cured of the chole- 
ra, even in the last stage previous to actual death, by the injec- 
tion of a saline mixture into the veins of the patient. The se- 
lution is made of one drachm carbonated soda, two drachms 
muriate of soda (common salt) to six —_— of water, from twenty 
to thirty ounces, or more, of which have been injected before 
resuscitation took place. This remedy has succeeded in seve- 
ral desperate cases. 


It is stated that the cholera has appeared among some distant 
tribes of Indians, and that they have been generally cured by a 
decoction of barks. 


Cases have appeared in many of the towns and villages of 
New York and New Jersey—but the disease does not appear to 
have made a regular location any where except in the cities of 
New York and Albany—unless the continuance of a few cases 
in the large and flourishing town of Newark, N. J. may be so 
considered. ‘The whole amount at the latter does not much ex- 
ceed 20—but three-fourths of the oe attacked have died. 
There has also been a succession of cases at Troy, New York, 
and, in one day, 4 deaths. The disease now appears stayed. 

Great numbers of emigrants are still arriving at Quebec—and 
oy 4 is New York, &c. to add to the mass of matter for disease 
to feed on. 


To shew the character of the disease in that city, the Quebec 
Mercury of the 17th says, that of 362 subscribers to the Quebec 
exchange, only one had died of the cholera—who was “‘predis- 
posed to infection both by timidity and constitution.”’ 

The whole number of cases at Montreal from the 10th of June 
to the 13th July, inclusive, was 3,716—deaths 1,210. 

All the cases of cholera that have appeared at ver gore aN 
only, causing 4 deaths—were of the lowest class of persons, in- 
temperate and unclean. It seems that the disease every where 
begins with such persons. 


CHOLERA IN DETROIT—INDIAN WAR. 
Extract of a letter to the editor of the Philadelphia Inquirer, dated 
Detroit, July 12, 1832. 

Dear stn—The cholera continues to prevail in this city. Be- 
tween thirty and forty cases, in all, have eccurred; and of these 
about eighteen have resulted in death. Most of the others are 
convalescent; the remainder doubtful. Facts and experience 
have fully demonstrated here, that the disease is not contagious, 
but epidemic, and that undue excitement and fear exercise an 
active agency in producing the mortality among its subjects. 
The town is almost deserted by its laboring inhabitants; and the 
countenances of the remaining citizens, with some few excep- 
tions, exhibit marks of unusual depression and melancholy. 
This is greatly to be lamented. The effect is eo With 
every determination to resist the mental contagion, I oecasion- 
ally find myself just in the act of yielding to it. My family have, 
so far, entirely escaped. How long this exemption may conti- 
nue, I know not; but I do not allow the idea of dread to prevail 
among them, and believe that, up to this moment, they have not 
known what apprehension on the subject was. 


I regret to add, that the intelligence from the regular troops is 
disastrous. Of the three companies of artillery under colonel 
Twisces, and two or three more companies of infantry with 
them, few remain. These troops, you will recollect, landed 
from the steamboat Henry Clay below fort Gratiot. A t 
number of them have been swept off by the disease. Nearly all 
the others have deserted. Of the deserters, scattered all over the 
country, some have died in the woods, and their bodies have 
been devoured by the wolves. I use the language of a gallant 
young officer. Others have taken their flight to the world of 
spirits, without a companion to close their eyes, or console the 
last moments of their existence. Their straggling survivors are 
occasionally seen marching, some of them know not whither, 
with their knapsacks on their backs, shunned by the terrified 
inhabitants, as the source of a mortal pestilence. Co}. Twiees 
himself, and surgeon Everett, have both been attacked, and 
are very low. They were still living at the latest accounts from 
fort Gratiot, and sanguine hopes were entertained of their reco- 
very. No other officers have yet been assailed, except lieut. 
Cxiay, whose death was mentioned to you in ~ previous letter. 

You will oe pe that the troops under col. Cummings, se- 
veral of whom died here, embarked on board the steamboat Wil- 
liam Penn, on Saturday last, for Chicago. The sickness among 
them increased as they proceeded to fort Gratiot, and became 
s® great by the time they arrived there, that they were disem- 
barked, and have returned to the vicinity of this city, and en- 





camped at Springwalls, about three miles below town. Seven- 
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teen or eighteen of them have died, and some still remain sick, 

probably never to recover. One half of the command of gen. 

Scott, ordered to Chi: by the lakes, will never reach him; a 

large portion of them dying; a still larger number of them desert- 

ing from an overwhelming dread of the disease, and the residue 
iged to march back. 

This is a gloomy picture; but it is literally true. 

We have had intelligence from the scene of Indian war, yes- 
terday and this morning. Gen. Dodge, near Galena, had en- 
countered a banditti of savages, consisting of twelve. and killed 
every man of them, scalping eleven. Captain Stephenson, near 
the same place, had encountered another body of them, and 
killed six or seven, losing three of his own men. The fight was 
close and desperate, the instruments of the sanguinary contest 


being chiefly bayonets, knives and tomahawks. The most un- | 


favorable t of the war intelligence is, that Black Hawk, with 
the main Indian army, had retreated to the west of the Missisis- 
sippi, where it will be difficult to take him. It is to be hoped 
that peace will never be made with him, or any of his hostile 
allies, until they are placed beyond the possibility of committing 
another depredation or massacre. The frontier inhabitants 
have become exceedingly exasperated; and many of them, with- 
out knowing the real situation of gen. Atkinson, have blamed 
his apparently slow movements. I have no doubt that he has, 
under the circumstances, acted for the best. 
Yours truly, JOHN NORVELL. 

Robert Morris, esq. editor of the Inquirer. 

Detroit, July 12. 

On Monday evening a small vessel arrived from fort Gratiot 
having on board fifteen of the officers, who had been ordered to 
leave camp in consequence of the prevalence of the cholera, and 
report at West Point on the first September. From one of them 
we learn that lieut. Clay, who was attacked with the cholera, 
died on Monday morning. Almost all the recruits had deserted, 
and the officers had found it impossible to prevent them. The 
whole guard deserted a few evenings since. 

Another letter from Mr. Norvell, dated July 13, says— 

The cholera has essentially abated in this city. No new cases 
have occurred within the last twenty-four hours. One or two 
deaths, from previous cases, have occurred. Several have re- 
covered, and the remainder appear to be convalescing. 

From the encampment of the remnant of regular troops near 
fort Gratiot, information has to day been received. The disease 
is disappearing there also. Colonel Twiggs has nearly recover- 
ed. Dr. Everett is a very doubtful case. The worst apprehen- 
sions are entertained with regard to his fate. The remnant of 

colonel Cummings’ command, encamped at Spring’s wells, be- 
low this town, is nearly free from the disease, two or three only 
of the soldiers being unwell, but not dangerously so. 

A third letter of the 15th announces that the cholera had al- 
most entirely disappeared—an occasional case occurring, and 
the previously sick recovering. This letter announces the de- 
cease of Miss Elizabeth Cass, oldest daughter of the secretary 
of war, who was a very amiable and highly accomplished young 
lady, aged 21 years. She died after a few days illness—but her 
death is not said to have been caused by the cholera. 

Fort Gratiot, July 1@. There hasbeen only one new case of 
ehelera among the troops during the last 24 hours. There now 
remain 13 or 14 cases, of which it is believed two-thirds will re- 
cover. Gur detachment which consisted of about 400, has 
dwindled down to about 150, by pestilence and desertion. Col. 
Twiggs will undoubtedly recover. Dr. Everett’s case is doubt- 
ful. No other officers, with the exception of lieut. Clay, have 
been attacked. 

The dead bodies of the deserters are literally strewed along 
the road, between here and Detroit. Noone dares give them 
relief, not even a cup of water. A person on his way from De- 
troit here, passed six lying groaning with the agonies of the cho- 
lera, under one tree, and saw one corpse by the road side, half 
eaten up by the hogs. 

But I forbear; for this is toe painful to dwell upon. There are 
three or four companies of soldiers about 15 miles below, who 
also have this dreadful disease among them. We have two 
physicians, one of whom has just left my quarters, and says, 
every “thing now looks more smiling.”’ [ Jour. of Com. 

From the yon Of the 220 men conveyed up the lake in 
the steamboat Shelden Thompson, 1 officer and 51 privates had 
died, and 80 were on the sick list, when she left Chicago. The 
inhabitants of the village had generally abandoned the place. 
Surgeon Josiah Everett died at Fort Gratiot on the 15th inst. 
Five officers, including gen. Scott, had been attacked by the cho- 
lera, but were considered out of danger. It is said that of the 
208 recruits under col. Twiggs, only nine are remaining, thirty 
having died of the cholera and the rest deserted. 

Fifty-eight cases of cholera, and 28 deaths by it, occurred at 
Detroit from the 9th to 18th July. The quarantine regulations 
had been abandoned. 

8 © Ot 


FOREIGN NEWS. 

London papers to the 15th June, inclusive, have been receiv- 
ed at New York. 

A reformed representation in parliament being settled, other re- 
forms will proceed; and, indeed, a beginning has only been 
made—but it is “atthe rightend.’? On presenting a petition in the 
house of lords on the 14th, against tythes, lord King maintained 
at some length the power of parliament over church property, 
a8 being the property of the public. He was replied to by the 
bishop of London. The Times says:—This is a great question, 





and one which cannot be much longer evaded. Ithas become 
too much the fashion to accuse, not lord King only, but every 
one who raises discussions with regard to the temporal riches of 
the church, of feeling an indifference towards religion. A pretty 
notion these conservatives must be blessed with, who conutound 
it with tythe-pigs, or over grown bishopricks and livings! 

Paris remained under military law, and 50,000 regular troops 
were collected in its vicinity. There was a grand review on 
the 10th June by the king, who was received with great enthu- 
siasm. He had appropriated 50,000 francs for the relief of in- 
dividuals wounded in the late riots. The Chouans were still in 
force, though 400 had surrendered in a body; Bourmont, jun. 
and some other of the leaders had several times offered to sur- 
render, but no capitulation would be allowed them. Paris was 

uiet. 

, The news of the re-instatement of earl Grey, had stricken ter- 
ror into the heart of the “dey of Lisbon,”’ —_ A strong 
British squadron was off the city, with an understanding that, 
if Spanish troops entered the Portuguese territory, a bombard- 
ment of the city would follow. Don Pedro had not yet ap- 
peared on the coast, though seemingly well prepared to depart 
trom Fayal at the last advices. 

Conferences are going on to adjust the affairs of Greece, 
which are in a wretched condition. It is said that the dif- 
ferences between Holland and Belgium have been finally ar- 
ranged. 

Eight hundred of the (British), Chelsea pensioners were 
about to depart for the United States, and it may be expected 
that we shall soon have the honor of supporting many of them 
in our poor houses. 

Sir Walter Scott has returned to England, in an unimproved 
state of health. 

Itis said that St. Jean d’ Acre has, at length, surrendered to 
the Egyptians. Itis a very strong place, and the sultan will pot 
easily regain it. 

The Austrian army is said to consist of 565,000 men! 

The British government was about to make a loan to relieve 
the distresses of the West India planters. 

The Paris papers have many reports about the state of tings 
in La Vendee, &c. By some it would appear that the Bourbon- 
ists are in great force; by others that they are weak and on the 
point of being destroyed. The dutchess of Berri has issued 
several proclamations, and, as regent of France, promulgated 
several decrees. ‘The following is one of them— 

‘“Vendeans, Britons, all the inhabitants ofthe faithful western 
provinces! Having landed in the south; I have not feared to 
traverse France, through the greatest dangers, to fulfil a sacred 
promise, and share the perils and fatigues of my friends. 

“T am at last among the heroic people! Open to the prospr- 
rity of France, I put myself at your head; with men like you, 
victory is certain. Henry V. calls upon you; his mother, the 
regent of France, devotes herself to your happiness; one day 
Henry V. will be your companion in arms, should the enemy 
threaten our faithful country. 

‘Let us repeat our former and present watchword—long live 
the king! Long live Henry V.!”’ 

‘*(Printed at the royal printing office of Henry V.’’) 

The following proclamation, drawn by a stronger hand, has 
also been circulated. ‘‘Vendeans! always brave and al- 
ways faithful, you listen to my voice. Now is the hour for tak- 
ing up arms. Remember your fathers as remembering brothers. 
We have their courage to imitate and their blood to revenge. 
Like them we will fight for religion and the legitimate king; and, 
with the help of God, triumph shall be ours. Vendeans! my 
friends! my children! my brave soldiers! hasten all—tollow me 
to arms! Glory to God! Vive Henry V.!”’ 

The commandant of the second corps (royal army of the west.) 

COMTE DE LAROCHEJAQUELIN, lieut. gen. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE SENATE OF THE U. S. 
TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, THE UNDERSIGN- 
ED BEG LEAVE RESPECTFULLY TO REPRESENT: 

That, among the proceedings of the ‘‘convention of the 
friends of domestic industry,” held in the city of New 
York, on the 26th October, 1831, was the appointment 
of a “‘permanent committee” to whom the interests of 
the various parties represented in the convention were 
generally referred, after its adjournment—and that this 
permanent committee, for more convenient action con- 
cerning the matters submitted to its charge, appointed 
the undersigned a ‘‘central,” or acting committee, con- 
fiding to them the business of the conyention, which had 
been referred as just above mentioned, 

This statement is made out of respect to the senate, 
and in justification of the proceeding which the under- 
signed now feel it their duty to xg 7 Rapes they are en- 
couraged in this measure, because of the courtesy of both 
houses of congress, shewn in the reception of a similar 
memorial, or supplementary statement, from the com- 
mittee of the ‘‘free trade convention” which sat at Phila- 
delphia in September last. 

he undersigned would desire to avoid unnecessary 
encroachments upon the time of the senate, and hence 
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the remarks which they have to offer concerning the tariff 
bill, recently passed by the house of representatives, shall 
rather have reference to certain general principles in- 
volved in that bill, than its particular items—believing 
that the interests more immediately affected will make 
their own special representations, and enter into such de- 
tails, as their several cases may separately need. For, 
in building up any system, whether for the purpose of 
protecting the industry of the country, or securing an 
adequate amount of revenue, the members of the senate, 
in conformity to their own prudent and wise usages, will 
naturally seek the opinions of intelligent individuals, and 
make up their judgments upon just comparisons of the 
views of practical men. 

The right and duty of governments to protect the in- 
dustry of a people subject to their laws, being estab- 
lished by the practice of all nations, and fully recognized 
by numerous acts of the congress of the United States, 
from the earliest date under the existing constitution 
until this present time, the undersigned have only to of- 
fer afew liberal observations as to the extent, which, in 
their humble opinion, this policy of the American go- 
vernment and people should proceed, for the efficient 
support of great national interests. 

ifferences of opinion may exist among the best 
friends of the protective system as to the amount of dn- 
ties which should be assessed on imported commodities, 
with a view of pee a adequate supplies of like articles 
from domestic materials and labor, in due course of time, 
and at reasonable prices; thereby also creating a home 
roarket for various productions of nature and art—of the 
forests, and fields, and workshops, which the foreign 
market rejects. The relation which one branch of in- 
dustry bears to another, however, should always be care- 
fully investigated—and every thing be called by its right 
name. For example—a duty levied on woollen cloth 1s, 
by some, esteemed an act for the particular benefit of the 
manufacturers of woollens; but is really an act to pro- 
mote and protect the interests of the landholders and la- 
borers in agriculture. In every hundred dollars worth 
of cloth, manufactured in the United States out of Ame- 
rican wool, the latter have not less than seventy-five dol- 
lars, for materials and subsistence furnished by them. 
The present capital employed in the woollen business of 
the United States is estimated at $165,000,000—of this 
large amount $125,000,000 are believed to be invested in 
lands and sheep, to furnish subsistence and materials to 
the manufacturers, who employ 40,000,000 dollars of the 
first named aggregate capital—or less than one-third of 
that of the agriculturists, on this account: and it should 
be observed, that the foreign market will not receive the 
product of these lands, or of the labor employed in the 
cultivation of them. Hence, when we speak of protect- 
jng duties on cloth, we mean the protection of the land- 
holders and agriculturists. The supplies of these to the 
woollen manufacturers of the United States, are supposed 
to have an annual value of about 25,000,000 dollars, in 
wool and other materials, and bread stuffs and meats, &e. 
and the question ogcurs, shall this great domestic demand 
be destroyed by an inefficient duty on woollens? And 
destroyed it must be, in such a contingency, by casting a 
numerous class of consumers into that of producers—and 
a diminished price of agricultural articles must necessa- 
rily ensue, as well because of diminished demand, as of 
increased production, 

Like remarks might be applied to others of the great 
branches of the national industry—but the case presented, 
the undersigned believe, will cover them all—the prin- 
ciples set forth being of universal reference. 

The gigantic power of England, derived from the ex- 
cited industry of her population, is the wonder of the 
world. ‘This industry enabled her, for a long time, to 
withstand ‘‘united Europe in arms.” It is no argument 
against the principle of her ting ecm, | laws, that the 
mighty profits produced by them have been squandered 
or abused—or that individual sufferings have followed 
those accumulations of values which have rendered Eng- 
land the workshop, and warehouse, and banker of nations. 
As well might indiscreet exposures to the rays of the sun 
be preferred against its principles of light and heat. The 
»ower of Engiand is the result of centuries of care—of 
:uexhaustible vigilance, and unbounded zeal—of a lofty 
yational pride, and a just estimate of the domestic re- 
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sources of the country; and, the indu of the peopl 
being defended at we point, the depant of the letees 
for home supply, or foreign exportation, being pushed to 
its utmost extent—and the value imported, exeept of in. 
dispensable raw materials, reduced to the smallest. yoss}. 
ble limit, by restrictions and prohibitions—the British 
nation became so rich as to he able to pay about 300 mil. 
lions of dollars per annum, in taxes, into the public trea. 
sury, besides various rates and other exactions for public 
services having a general aggregate of nearly 100 mil- 
lions more, ata time when the entire population of Great 
Britain was less than 13 millions of souls—or about the 
same as the present population of the United States. The 
undersigned would have no part in the imposition of such 
burthens on any people—but the adility to bear them is 
stated to shew what a highly excited and carefully pro- 
teeted industry ean accomplish. That like profits would 
be earned in the United States by a steady pursuit of those 
means which have secured them to Great Britain, we 
cannot doubt; but, under our system of government, in- 
sterd of being swallowed up in public expenditures, they 
would be devoted to the comfort or enjoyment of private 
individuals, except in the small and comparatively unim- 
portant amount required for the support of our republican 
institutions. 

The general principles of the policy of England may 
be shewn by references to a few leading articles—say 
coal, bread stuffs, and wool and woollens. To each of 
these classes pay many important items. 

1st class the prohibited—such as coal, beef, pork, &e. 
We shall only notice the first, and by way of example. 

The duty on coal, if imported, is £2 or $9 60 per ton, 
‘nough the average price at London is only 18s. per ton, 
including, we believe, certain port charges, or local du- 
ties. The capacity of England to supply herself with this 
indispensable article may be called unlimited, and an im- 
mense capital and vast amount of labor is variously em- 
ployed in mining and transporting it—and it is, besides, 
a great nursery for seamen; and hence the possibility of 
foreign importations to derange the home supply, is ab- 
solutely forbidc'en. 

2d. The occasionally prohibited. The duties on bread 
stuffs are so arranged that they increase as price declines, 
and become prohibitions, (as they are at present),* when, 
because of abundant crops in England, the selling price 
of grain is so reduced, that the product of foreign fields 
must be kept out to save English farmers from ruin—the 
general price of bread stuffs in other countries being 
much I¢ss than in England. The operation of these da- 
ties (so far as is practicable in the nature of things), is to 
insure steadiness of price in the English market for grain, 
and forbid foreign gluts at periods when they might pros- 
trate English agriculture. The effect of scarcity and sup- 
ply is well understood in England. A surplus equal to 
one-tenth of a whole quantity required by the demand, 
would diminish the money-value of that quantity in a 
greater sum than the entire cost of that surplus—and a 
general embarrassment in business inevitably follow. A 
superabundant harvest is not always thought beneficial to 
England—this cannot be guarded against; but, at al) times 
when the supply is about equal to the fair demand, the 
home market is secured to the home producer, by a pro- 
hibitory duty. For any temporary advantage in behalf 
of consumer's in a lessened price of bread stuffs, England 
will not inflict rain on her great agricultural interests, 
or discourage cultivation by bankrupting those engaged 
in tilling the soil. Grain must be planted before its crops 
can be reaped. The farmer, deprived of the means of 
obtaining seed, is conditioned like the manufacturer, who, 
because of excessive importations, is compelled to stop 
his wheels and dismiss his working people. The ‘‘seed 
time and harvest” are lost—and the profits that ought to 
have been derived from land and labor unemployed, is the 
gain of foreigners. And here it may be observed, that, 
if in respect to grain and meat, and fuel to prepare them 
for food, the laws of England are prohibitory—what claim 
may be preferred, in her behalf as being friendly to 
‘free trade?” It is well known to the gentlemen of the 
senate, that every important product of our forests, fields 
and fisheries, cotton sah oF is absolutely prohibited an 








*The present duty on flour is nearly four dollars the 
barre]. 
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entry into England, or taxed with such enormous duties 
as forbid their general use. It is thus that the ‘balance 
of trade” is kept in favor of England, and all nations ren- 
dered more or less subject to the influence of her policy 
and power. c 

$d. Articles for exportation. These are of great va- 
riety and of immense value. Time is not allowed the 
undersigned to prepare, nor could it be expected that the 
senate would examine (in the present advanced period of 
their session), the detailed statements which might be of- 
fered as to this class of commodities. The policy of 
England, with respect to two or three items of this class, 

1 be briefly mentioned; but we think it may be said, and 
without a solitary exception, that every important English 
manufacture, now exported, has reached its present per- 
fection, cheapness and abundance, through protection, 
and, in many cases, by prohibitions, by which the domes- 
tic industry was excited to go beyond the domestic de- 
mand. We are happy to say that such results have par- 
tially attended our own yet recent, and more feeble, sys- 
tem of policy. 

We have before us ‘*Pope’s Customs” brought down to 
March 1820, and Boyd’s British Tariff for 1828. These 
are standard works—and both, if not prepared ‘‘by autho- 
rity,” were so accepted in their day. ‘The undersigned 

leave to shew some of the duties as they stood in 1820 

1828, in further evidence of the policy of England. 


Present Ame- 


Tron 1820. 1828. rican duty. 
In bars, ton *£7 184 £1100 $22 40 
Slit, &e. 21180 5 00 78 40 
Hoop 23150 23150 78 40 


Wrought, pr.ct.ad.v.50 00 20 00 = 25 00 
Wool and woollens 
Wool, }b. 0 06 O O OFt 82 2-3 p.et.t 
Woollens, generally 

per cent. ad val. 50 00 15 00 55 per ct. 
Cotton goods 

generally, p.ct.adv.50 00 10 00 485-8p.ct.} 
If printed, &c. 75 00 = sq. yd. samet 

fe may be well to observe, that the English duties on 
iron and on woollen and cotton cloths, until after 1820, 
(probably until July 1826), were much higher than those 
imposed by the present laws of the United States. Re- 


duced to dollars, at 480 cents the £ sterling, they stand | of wool), were allowed an open market for it. But ac- 


thus; cording to the old Spanish proverb, ‘‘the cloak was not 
English American | large enough to cover itself,” and the principle of the 
duties. duties. | project stood revealed. And when the British minister 
{ron in bars, ton $ 57 00 $22 40] suggested to the French minister a reduction of certain 
Slit, &e. 103 20 73 40 | luties, pari passu, M. de St. Criq, the director of the 
Hoops 114 00 customs, sagaciously and sareastically replied, ‘‘the sys- 
Wrought, generally, perct.adval. 50 00 25 00] tem adopted by England is admirable, /ecause it endan- 
Woollens, generally, a 55 O00} gers none of her manufactures. And we, when we are 
Cottons s« 2 @ 48 62 | 2Sforward as England, will beas liberal. But until then, 
If printed, &e. ya | a ~ °* | we must stand fust by our prohibitory system.” 
nd it should be added, that the British ad valorem| This remark of M. de ff Criq is so conclusive, that it 


duties are assessed on the estimated value of the goods in 
England. It would not appear from this statement, that, 
if it was good policy in England, for a long period of | products of our forests, (in tintber), and those of our 
é until after 1820, to protect her leading manu-| fisheries, are prohibited--that British ‘‘caught”’ oil pays 
factures in the manner stated, it should be esteemed a 
bad policy in the United States to keep up and preserve | the present duty on flour is equal to about 80 per cent. on 
the small comparative amount of protection, for a few 
late years extended, to establish such leading manufac- | and tobacco 3s. per Ib.—that we have no important sur- 
tures in this country—for we think it will not be pretended 
that we are more unfitted for making and manufacturing | from 50 to 75 per cent. except cotton, unless some gold 


years, an 


iron, wool and cotton, than England was. 


The very great changes that happened in England as to 


the duties imposed on iron and woollen and cotton goods | medium of exchanges; and England well knows that, in 
imported, originated in various causes: in part, by im-| commanding the supply of this metal, she commands, or 
proved processes in manufactures, and increased labor | in some way controls, the action of a large part of the 
and capital applicable to them—dut chiefly, to maintain | civilized world. 


monopolies. 


_ The people of several nations had begun seriously to | preceding facts and remarks are humbly offered in sup- 
inquire why the profits on their labor so much center- 
ed in England—why she commanded the money-market | oug!it to be pursued at the present interesting crisis of 


of the world—why she advaneed or depressed the rates 
of exchange at her will; and they made the discovery, 
that, while England enjoyed a comparatively free trade 
with them, they were only permitted to have a closely 
restricted trade with her,—and a system of retaliation, or 
of self-defence, was commenced—the United States and 
France taking the lead in it. 

The British statesmen then earnestly investigated the 
condition of their manufactures—praetical men, in every 
branch of business, were summoned, to give evidence be- 
fore committees of parliament, &c. and all the facts that 
belonged to the seemingly most trifling, as well as the 
most important departments of industry, were ascertained 
with astonishing patience, and every thing was carefully 
noted, in which the skill, labor and capital of England 
‘<feared no competition”’—and on all these, the duties were 
materially reduced; those on the raw materials used in 
them, (unless the home supply was nearly oramply suffi- 
cient), being also much diminished. Then it was that 
Mr. Huskisson, and other British statesmen, first began to 
talk about ‘‘free trade’’—saying to those of other nations, 
we have reduced our duties, why should you increase 
yours? But every member of the senate will reeolleet 
that it was openly avowed by Mr. Huskisson, and others in 
parliament, that such reductions were proposed or made 
only with respect to those articles in which competition was 
not feared; yet two mistakes were made, which have 
caused an extraordinary degree of private suffering and a 
great national loss, on account of labor thrown out of em- 
ployment. We allude to silks and gloves. ‘These were 
prohibited until July 1826. On the first was placed a du- 
ty of 30 per cent. on their value in England; and on 
men’s and women’s gloves an average duty of 6 shillings 
per dozen pair; and these duties, though seemingly very 
high, have been found inadequate to the* protection of 
silk manufactures and the manufacture of gloves. But 
the general design of these great alterations in the Bri- 
tish tariff may be illustrated by a few cases: the duty on 
plain cotton goods was reduced from fifty per cent. to 
ten—but that on printed cotton goods fixed at 34d. or 7 
cents per square yard. The export of wool had been 
prohibited, to retain the whole domestic production; and, 
with a reduction of the duty on foreign wools, the British 
farmers, (growing large quantities of certain descriptions 


does not seem worth while to pursue the subject any fur- 
ther, and we shall only just remind the senate, that the 
a duty of 1 shilling per tun, and _—— oil £26 12s.; that 
its cost in the United States—that rice pays 15s. the ewt. 
plus product which England receives, even ata duty of 


from the recently discovered mines in the south. Gold 
is the most convenient, as well as the almost universal 


The undersigned would respectfully state, that the 


port cf their opinions, as to the general policy which 





ips. 
tIf costing more than is. 1d., if less—dd. 


{These are the general averages ad valorem, as shewn | should promptly be made—though we, not regarding the 


in the statements submitted by the secretary of the trea 
sury, on the 7th May last. 


*The duties were a little less if imported in British | sition, because of . ere revenue much exceeding 


our national affairs; being placed in an extraordinary po- 


the ordinary wants of the government. 
It is generally admitted, that a reduction of the revenue 





present ‘‘taxes”’ as onerous, believe that their whole sur- 
plus product might be beneficially returned to and dis- 
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tributed among the le; but yielding our opinion to 
that which seems de este sealed will, we desire.that 
the revenue may be reduced in such manner as to pre- 
serve, in all its efficiency, the present moderate system 
of protection, entire. In some cases, perhaps, diminished 
duties may not destroy our manufacturing establishments, 
and certain reductions might be submitted to in a spirit 
of conciliation, to those of our opponents who seem ra- 
ther to seek the minimum degree of protection at which 
the establishments can exist, than that liberal support 
which, by rendering them permanent, would have a natu- 
ral and certain rac Som to reduce cost to consumers, 
through a highly excited domestic competition—often 
severe, but the only one that a nation should permit, hav- 
ing a due respect to its own prosperity in peace and se- 
curity in war, unless enjoying a perfect reciprocity in its 
trade with other nations:—a state of society which we 

impracticable; a theory that must remain utopian, 
until it shall please the Great Creator of all things to 
give the same soil and climate, wants and wishes, govern- 
ments and customs, to all the human race. 

But without such a reciprocity we regard it morally 
impossible that the people of any country can have pros- 
perity in peace, or security in war, unless defending its 
own industry. We have but little wherewith to settle 
our exchanges with Europe except as stated above; and 
the alternative is presented of manufacturing articles for 
ourselves, or doing without them. The command of 
Pharoah, that the Israelites should ‘‘make bricks with- 
out straw,” was not more oppressive on that people, than 
a liberal introduction of torcian goods into our ports 
would be upon a large majority of the people of the 
United States—for it must result in the necessity of pur- 
chasing such goods to the uttermost extent of our means, 
beeause of the sure and swift destruction of our own 
establishments. Whatcan we do with those who will 
not receive bread and meat in exchange for cotton and 
woollen cloths? It appears to the undersigned, that we 
should consume our own bread and meat, and manufac- 
ture cotton and woollen cloths for ourselves. When by 


this system we shall have arrived at that fulness of 


strength which England has obtained by centuries of vi- 


gilance,—the United States, like England, will be pre- 
spared to make partial retirements from the protecting 
;policy; but not ‘‘until then,” as M. de St. Criq, with so 
;much sagacity and patriotism observed. 


\We shall now, very respectfully, present to the senate 


a few suggestions concerning woul and woollens—a com- 
pore iaterest which seems more directly attacked in the 
‘ . l 


from the house of representatives, and which we fear 


will be prostrated by that bill, if approved by the senate. 


The secretary of the treasury, in his late comparative 
statement, says, that the average duty on wool imported 


-in 1830 was at the rate of 82 2-3 per cent. ad valorem, and 
yyet we imported 5,622,960 Ibs. in the year ending Sep- 
ytember 1831. It is certain then,— if desirable that the 
growth of wool in the United States shall advance to the 
extent of the domestic demand, that its product must be 
protected, as it was protected in England, until a few 
‘years ago. And it will oceur to the senate, that the 
“much higher price of the flesh of sheep in Europe than 


in the United States, must have a powerful and irresisti- 


ble influence to enable agriculturists in the former to 
-break down the competition in the latter, as to the sup- 
.ply of wool, as the latter might break down, or embar- 


rass, the agriculturists of the former, in the supply of 
wheat and other grain—a liberal intercourse existing be- 
tween the parties in both cases. We regarded it as im- 

nt to the farmers of the United States that they 


should be protected in the growth of wool, as it is es- 


teemed by our rival that English farmers should be pro- 
tected in the “os of grain; and therefore beseech the 
senate to render the duty on wool efficient—in a firm be- 


Jief, that protection and security in the home market 


will lessen cost to consumers, in a reasonable period of 
time. 
But the undersigned are fully assured that any duty on 


foreign wool, to protect the home production of the ar- 


ticle, will be rendered altogether null and void by defect 
in the laws for protecting the manufacture of woollens— 


Decause no one believes that, in the present state of 
ahings, the U. Statescan become exporters of wool, as they 


will be, when a more dense population shall render 





— | 
—————, 


sheep more valuable for their flesh than their fleece, 
**Until then” the protection of wool wers and woo] 
manufacturers must go hand-in-hand. It is possible that 
the latter might be protected and the former abandoned— 
but is it not possible to protect the wool grower without 
defending the manufacturers of wool. We hold these 
truths to be self evident.” 

In assessing the rightful amount of duties on wool and 
woollens, it appears to the undersigned that the impor- 
tant fact should be steadily kept in view—that the raw 
wool constitutes about one half the general value of the 
cloth made out of any given quantity: hence a fifty per 
cent. ad valorem duty on wool, and on woollens, affords 
the latter a practical protection of only 25 per cent. 
the same rules being applied tothe material and its ma- 
nufacture. Thus: 

100 dollars worth of cloth imported, subjeet to a 

duty of 50 per cent. ad valorem, will pay $50 00 
There is in this cloth 50 dollars worth of wool, 

also subject to a duty of 50 per cent. ad valo- 

rem, or 25 00 

$25 00 

And the law which gives to the wool grower a protec- 
tion of 50 per cent. affords the manufacturer one of 25 
per cent. 

As before stated, the undersigned do not wish to waste 
the time of the senate by entering into details, which 
have, probably, been better furnished by practical men 
than they could hope to supply them; and, in conclusion, 
would earnestly solicit the senate that the various items 
in relation to the materials and manufactures of wool, 
cotton, iron, hemp, flax, &e. and, especially, if changing 
the present rates of duties on them, or on articles the 
product of the mechanical trades, chemical prepara- 
tions, &c. may be carefully examined, and the facts be 
ascertained, whether, even at the present rates of duties, 
those branches of business are capable of successful com- 
petition with the cheaper labor of Europe. For we 
take it for granted, that the senate of the United States 
possesses no disposition to reduce the laboring people of 
this republic to the condition of those of the crowded 
communities of the old world. 

Importations of 1830 and 1831 (left for consumption) the 
export duties being deducted. 
1830. 1831. Excess. 
Wool $92,172 $1,287,540 $1,195,368 
Manufactures of wool 5,574,389 12,789,375 7,214,986 
cotton 5,912,862 12,861,366 7,948,504 
Iron and its manf. 5,288,934 6,496,163 1,206,229 








17,565,087 

Value of our domestic exports in 1830 59,462,029 
do do do 1851 61,277,057 
Value of imports left for consumption in 1830 56,462,029 


do do do 1831 83,157,598 
Excess in 1831 26,668, 157 
With these facts submitted, the undersigned would 
only add their confident hope, that the senate will weigh 
every item of the bill recently passed by the house of re- 
presentatives, and, in the apparent or real necessity of 
reducing the public revenue, preserve the system of pro- 
tection, and ensure the prosperity of the people of the 
United States. 
H. NILES, 


THOMAS ELLICOTT, Central commit- 


HUGH W. EVANS, tee, NV. Y. con- 
JOHN P. KENNEDY, vention. 
= J. W. MeCULLOH, 
Baltimore, July 4, 1832. 
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VETO MEETING AT PHILADELPHIA. 
The following is the official account of the meeting held at 
Philadelphia, on Monday last, the 23d inst. in the state house 


yard, to support the president of the United States in the veto of 
the bank bill. 


In pursuance of the public call, a meeting of unexampled 
size, composed of the democrats of the city and county of Phi- 
ladelphia, who will support the president of the people in the 
firm and virtuous exercise of his constitutional powers, and who 
are friendly to the re-election of ANDREW JACKSON, BANK 
OR NO BANK, convened in Independence square. 
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So 

Henry was called to the chair; Joseph Worrell, John 
Naglee, col. iliam Duane, col. John Thompson, James M, 
Linnard, Jonathan T. Knight and Frederick Stever, were elect- 
ed vice dents—.Antony Laussat, George N. Baker, colonel 
7. W. L. Freemen and John L. Frederick, were appointed se- 


The chairman explained to the meeting the principles upon 
which he had been induced to vote for the re-chartering of the 
pank of the United States. All representatives were bound by 

declared will of their constituents, and all that he had ever 

t was the expression of that will. The sources of infor- 

ion to which he had access, the vote of the legislature, the 

public papers and private letters, all seemed to designate the 

pank as Pennsylvania’s favorite. He had therefore submitted 

inself to What seemed the public voice, and he must declare 
that the fault lay not with his own feelings or his own will. 

The chairman sat down amid loud cheering. Col. James 
Page, after some prefatory remarks, offered the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which were unanimously adopted. 

Whereas, ANDREW Jackson, the hero of New Orleans and 
the man of the people’s choice, in the exercise of his high prero- 
gatives as president of these United States, has deemed it ne- 

to put his veto upon the bili re-chartering the bank of 
the United States—and whereas this act has elicited on the part 
of our political opponents, proceedings of the most intemperate 
character, and it becomes the duty as it is the right of the people 
to express their sentiments upon a subject of such vital impor- 
tance to the cause of the country and the perpetuity of our re- 
publican institutions—therefore be it , 

Resolved, That reposing, as we do, unlimited confidence in 
the purity and patriotism of ANpRew Jackson, we can only 

receive in his late message additional evidence of that spirit 
of independence and unalterable attachment to country, for 
which he has ever been distinguished, and in which it will be 
our pleasure and pride at all times, and under all circumstances, 
to sustain him. 

Resolwed, That ANpReEw JacKson deserves the thanks of the 
country for his faithful, fearless and upright discharge of execu- 
tive duties; more especially for his anxious vigilance in the pro- 
tection of equal rights andthe defence of the people against 
odious and dangerous monopolies. : 

Resolved, That in ANDREW JacKsox we recognize the friend 
of every class in the community, whether high or low, or rich 
or poor, the supporter of constitutional doctrine, the advocate of 
democratic principles, the hero, the patriot and statesman; in 
fine, the man who has filled the measure of his country’s glory, 
its saviour in time of war, its guardian in time of peace, a living 
monument that republics are not ungrateful. ; 

Resolved, That any act of the bank of the United States or its 
corrupt dependants identifying the next presidential election 
with the question of a renewed charter, would be conclusive 
evidence that the institution seeks to control the political des- 
tinies of our country, an interference with the elective franchise, 
as odious as it is daring, which should be promptly met and sig- 
nally defeated. lene 

Resolved, That all movements of the bank, however disguis- 
ed, which ¢iminish the freedom of speech, or trammels the li- 
berty of the press, should be jealously guarded against as hostile 
to our national democracy, and intended to force upon the 
country the re-chartering of the institution, without regard to its 
intrinsic merits, or to the true willof the people of the United 
States. 

Resolved, That we will support the re-election of Andrew 
Jackson, bank or no bank, and if this institution should be found 
arrayed against the government as a political partizan—there 
can be but one course left for the friends of equal rights and 
the advocates of republican principles—that course must be 
Jackson and no bank. 

Mr. Dallas, in reply to a loud and universal call, addressed 
the meeting. He was followed by Mr. Phillips. 

On motion of Mr. Earle, it was 

Resolved, That the meeting fully approve of the veto, and the 
reasons by which it is sustained in the president’s excellent 
message. 

The meeting was addressed by Mr. C. J. Ingersoll and Mr. 

thony Laussat. 

On motion of Edmund C. Watmough, seconded by col. T. W. 

: Freeman, it was 

Resolved, That at the present crisis when all the powers of 
pposition are concentrated against the president of the people, 
it behooves us all, as democrats and friends of ANDREW JacK- 
80%, to abandon all state preferences, and te rally our whole 
rce upon the national democratic ticket. 

Mr. Rice addressed the meeting; after which it was 

solved, That the secretaries be directed to publish the pro- 

ceedings in the democratic papers, and that this meeting stand 

journed. HENRY HORN, chairman. 
JosepH WoRRELL, 
Joun NaGLer, 
Ww. Dvuane, 
Joun THOMPSON, 
Jas. M. Linnarp, 
J. T. Knicurt, 
Frep’k. STaever. 









vice presidents. 


Antony Laussat, 
rage N. Baker, 
T. W. L. Freeman, 
J. L. Frederick, 


secretaries. 





{It was rather an awkward thing, (one would suppose in 
ordinary times), to see a representative in congress from Penn- 
sylvania, who supported the bank bill, chairman of this meet- 
ing—and one of the senators, from the same state, who intro- 
duced the bill, making a speech and cheering those who had as- 
sembled to approve the rejection of his own proposition, and 
which, he himself supported “‘in spite’’ of the veto itself! Mr. 
Ingersoll, too, had made himself quite busy, a little while ago, 
> favor of the constitutionality of the bank, which the president 

enies! 

The resolution of Mr. E. C. Watmough seems to contemplate 
the retirement of Mr. Wélkins, as a candidate for the vice pre- 
sidency—but the Richmond “*Whig”’ predicts, with much ear- 
nestness, that Mr. Van Buren will be withdrawn, and Mr. 
Wilkins receive the support of the party—the former re-entering 
the department of state, in place of Mr. Livingston, who is to have 
the mission to France. The “National Intelligencer’’ believes 
that the “‘Whig”’ is well informed, at least as to the latter.. The 
motion of Mr. Wilkins in the senate, to raise the committee of 
conference on the tariff bill,and the proceedings had under it, 
satisfied many, on the instant when they heard of them, that they 
were the beginning of a new political movement. And now it 
is announced that Mr. Marcy, of New York, and Mr. Hill, of 
New Hampshire, are, or just have been, at Harrisburg. 


And further—the Philadelphia “Sentinel”? and other papers 
which most strongly supported the bank, and assured the people 
that the president would sign the bill, are shifting their ground, 
after having preserved a “solemn silence’? concerning the veto 
for some days; and at Pittsburgh a meeting of the people has been 
held and the veto of the bank bill approved—some of the chief 
movers in which were of those who had most zealously sup- 
ported a renewal of its charter—a month or two before! Others, 
however, who were friendly to the bank, are acting differently, 
at many places. 


We mention these things merely as matters of information— 
for we have not either time, room, nor inclination, to enter the 
arena in which they are, or shall be discussed. 

The Philadelphia veto meeting was large—but said to be not 
near so large as the previous one in favor of the bank, notwith- 
standing the extra means used to swell its numbers—by the 
drum and fife. It was called by about 150 persons—all the pro- 
minent officers of the United States in that city being among the 
‘callers.’ The U.S. Gazette, in relation to this subject, says— 

In the cal! for the veto town meeting, signed by Henry Horn, 
is the following paragraph: 

**People of the union, your advocate is attacked for his Ro- 
‘‘man firmness in daring to restore the purity and virtue, which 
‘fare the only safeguards of the republic.”’ 


When the question was put to this same Henry Horn, in his 
seat in congress, shall this bank bill pass? (which destroys the 
purity and virtue of the republic), he answered, ‘‘ Yea.’? 


It is not a little remarkable, that both parties in Philadelphia 
seem pleased with this meeting! The “Pennsylvanian,” the 
present leading paper of the friends of the administration, says— 
“It was an exhibition of the tremendous strength of the Jackson 
party in this vicinity,’’ and declares it to have been the largest 
meeting ever held in that city. On the other hand the “Inquir- 
er,’’ the late leading paper of the party, says: ““T’hus endeth the 
meeting of the office-holders. It has consummated the fate of 
Andrew Jackson in this vicinity. The contrast between the 
meeting of Monday week and of yesterday was broad, and, for 
the friends of the tormer, fully satisfactory. The affair of yes- 
terday was a death struggle. The obsequies of the administra- 
tion will be celebrated in November next.’ 


It is stated, that, on the morning of this meeting, the attention 
of the people was called to it, by martial music, played through 
the streets of the city. We mention this as one of the curiosi- 
ties of the day. 


OTHER PROCEEDINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 
FRANKLIN COUNTY. 
From the Franklin Repository. 

On the evening of Friday the 13th inst. the call which appears 
below was prepared, and on that evening it received four signa- 
tures. On Monday morning at 7 o’clock, it was handed to the 
printer for publication, so that only one entire day was afforded 
for affixing the names of the signers. Of the subscribers 43 are 
inhabitants of the borough of Chambersburg, the remainder re- 
side in its immediate neighborhood. 


We the subscribers, citizens of the county of Franklin, who 
were at one time supporters of gen. Jackson, feeling our disap- 
pointment in his character and policy, and dreading the conse- 
quences or his re-election upon the peace and prosperity of the 
country, earnestly recommended to our fellow citizens of the 
county of Franklin, who were formerly the political friends of 
the president, to hold a public meeting at the court house in the 
borough of Chambersburg, at 2 o’clock, P. M. on Saturday the 
2lst inst. for the purpose of expressing our dissatisfaction with 
the dangerous measures of his government, and devising means 
for averting their disastrous consequences. 


James Finley, G. A. Shryock, John Finley, William Nixon, 
Jos. M. Johnson, Jacob Snyder, William Tenley, Michael Sha- 
ler, Daniel Shively, William Leago, Joseph Housem, John Reed, 
L. Bryne, Samuel Brand, David Spahr, Joseph Roof, Peter 
Keefer, Jonathan Steffey, Samuel Crow, John F. Green, John 
Shryock, John Bratton, Richard Woods, Jacob Schneider, W. 
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Jas. Warden, Jacob Smith, John Heart, Joseph 
n, Robert Conner John Noel, Samuel Grove, Jonas 
Hoover, John Allbaugh George Snyder, Daniel Ward, James 
—— Pritts, Mathew inpeen, John Baughman, Jacob 
Baughman, Lewis Doebler, Edgar L. Shryock, Samuel Fry, 
Thos. Sigtoee HE Robeson, Henry Rundecker, Benjn. Hoover. 

July 17, 1832. 
AT PITTSBURGH. 
From the Pittsburgh Gazette, July 20. 

PuBLIC MEETING. We the undersigned citizens of Pittsburgh, 
who have heretofore honestly and zealously supported and ad- 
vocated the administration of general Andrew Jackson, believ- 
ing that the protection of domestic industry is essential to the 
prosperity and real independence of our country, and that the 
renewal of the charter of the bank of the United States is inse- 
parably connected with the full and successful establishment of 
the American System—believing, also, as we most sincerely do, 
that a failure to renew the charter must bring distress and em- 
barrassment upon the whole community; believing further, as 
We most sincerely do, that the charter cannot be renewed so 
long as general Jackson is president—do hereby, in obedience to 
the dictates of true patriotism, and in the discharge of a painful, 
but imperative duty, forever renounce our support of him as a 
candidate for re-election, and pledge ourselves to each other, and 
to the world, to use e very honorable exertion to secure the elec- 
tion of a successor who entertains more correct views of the 
real interests of the country. And we do hereby invite and re- 
quest all those who supported president Jackson, previous to 
his late veto, and who are disposed, like us, to sacrifice their 
attachment to him upon the altar of their country’s welfare, to 
meet with us at George Beale’s long room, on Friday evening, 
the 20th inst. at half past 7 o’clock, to devise such measures as 
may be necessary to effect our patriotic purpose. 

Lewis Peterson, Robert Mackey, Wm. G. Alexander, J. K. 
Anderson, Owen Aston, John Stewart, Wm. Mackey, John 
Sampson, T. Nesmith, J. Painter, R. Galway, Henry Coulter, 
Joseph Miller, Samuel Thompson, Samuel Findlay, Samuel 
Cooper, D. P. Estep, Daniel King, Allen Krammer, Thos. Fair- 
man, Daniel Hunter, Jas. Park, James Irwin, Samuel P. Dar- 
lington, W. M. Carlisle, Alex. Semple, Jacob Geyer, H. Bru- 
not, Wm. Bryant, Jacob Forsyth, John Arthurs, James Mat- 
thews, John Irwin, John Sutherland, James Patterson, jr. W. 
F. Irwin, John Hamilton, John Richmond, A. Reed, Robert 
Williams, Wm. Fitzsimons, Richard Gray, John Maclay, Jo- 
seph Wilson, James Arthurs, Robert Arthurs, Thomas Freeman, 

m. Arthurs, Jacob Smith, T. Myers, R. R. Jones, Robert 
Mcllwain, John Irwin, Charles Rowan, Wm. Douglass, John 
Herron, Isaac Kightne, Thomas McKee, Wm. Whitty, Peter 


Beard, Hugh Robertson, Robert Bradshaw, Thomas McCul- 
Jough, P. A. Madeira. 


EFFECTS OF THE VETO. 

On the day of the receipt of the president’s bank veto in New 
York, 437 shares of United States bank stock were sold at $115 
to iis 1-2, being a decline of four per cent. from the rates of 
the preceding day. 

(The decline of price may have been partially caused by the 
deranged state of the money market at New York, on account of 
the prevalence of the cholera—and a further decline has taken 
place. But the exchange on England, from the same cause, is 
now really below par—though it is well known that we are 
much indebted to England. ] 

The Maysville Ky. Eagle says—We learn from Cincinnati, 
that within two days after the veto reached the city, building 
bricks fell froin five dollars to three dollars per thousand! A 
general consternation is represented to have pervaded the city. 

An intelligent friend of general Jackson at Cincinnati, states, 
as the opinion of the best informed men there, that the veto has 
caused a depreciation of the real estate in the city, of from twen- 
ty-five to thirty-three and a third per cent. 

= 1 BD Oa — 
TREATY WITH FRANCE. 
in act to carry into effect the convention between the United 

States and his majesty the king of the French, concluded at Pa- 

ris on the fourth of July, one thousand eight hundred and thirty- 

one. 

Be it enacted by the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States of America in congress assembled, That the presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, shall appoint three commissioners, who shall form 
a board whose duty it shall be to receive and examine all claims 
which may be presented to them under the convention between 
the United States and France, of the fourth of July one thousand 
eight hundred and thirty-one, which are provided for by the said 
convention, according to the provisions of the same, and the 

inciples of justice, equity and the law of nations. The said 
board shall have a secretary, versed in the English, French and 
Spanish languages, and a clerk, both to be appointed by the pre- 
sident,-by and with the advice and consent of the senate, and 
the commissioners, secretary and clerk, shall, before they enter 
on the duties of their offices, take oath well and faithfully to 
perform the duties thereof. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said commissioners 
shall be and they are hereby authorised to make all needful 
rules and regulations, not contravening the laws of the land, the 
provisions of this act, or the provisions of the said convention, 


——== 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the board so COnstityr. 
ed shall meet on the first Monday of August next at the City of 
Washington; and, within two years from the time of its meetj) 
shall terminate its duties. And the secretary of state is requir 
forthwith, after the passing of this act, to give notice of the said 
meeting; to be published in two newspapers in Washington, and 
in such ser ae as he may think proper. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That all records, documeny, 
or other papers, which now are in, or hereafter, during the ey 
tinuance of this commission may come into the possession of 
department of state, in relation to such claims, shall be deliye,. 
ed to the commission aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. nd be it further enacted, That the compensation 
the respective officers, for whose appointment provision is mage 
by this act, shall not exceed the following sums, viz: to eac) of 
the said commissioners, at the rate of three thousand dollars per 
annum; to the secretary of the board at the rate of two thousang 
dollars per annum; and to the clerk at the rate of fifteen hun- 
dred dollars perannum. And the president of the United Stay 
shall be, and he is hereby authorised to make such provision { 
the contingent expenses of the said commission as shall appey 
to him reasonable and proper; and the said salaries and expeng, 
shall be paid out of any money in the treasury not otherwise ap. 
propriated. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the said commissigy. 
ers shall report to the secretary of state a list of the sever 
awards made by them, a certified copy whereof shall be by hin 
transmitted to the secretary of the treasury, who shall thereupo, 
distribute, in ratable proportion, among the persons in whow 
favor the awards shall have been made, such moneys as ma 
have been received into the treasury in virtue of this act, accori. 
ing to the proportions which their respective awards shall bear tp 
the whole amount then received, first deducting such sums of 
money as may be due the United States from said persons jy 
whose favor said awards shall be made; and shall also cay» 
certificates to be issued by the secretary of the treasury, in suc) 
form as he may prescribe, showing the proportion to which eac) 
may be entitled of the amount that may thereafter be receive; 
and on the presentation of the said certificates at the treasury, 
as the nett proceeds of the general instalments payable by tie 
French government shall have been received, such proportions 
thereof shall be paid to the legal holders of the said certificates, 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of 
the secretary of the treasury to cause the several instalments, 
with the interest thereon, payable to the United States in virtue 
of the said convention, to be received from the French goven.- 
ment, and transferred to the United States, in such manner a 
he may deem best, and the nett proceeds thereof, to be paid into 
the treasury, and on the payment of the proceeds of each of the 
said instalments. there shall be set apart, of the money in the 
treasury, such further sum as would have been received from 
the nett proceeds of such instalment, if the reservation stipy- 
lated by the fourth article of the said convention had not bea 
deducted; and the moneys which may be thus set apart, to 
gether with those which may be received into. the treasury w- 
der this act, shall be and the same are hereby appropriated, to 
satisfy the awards herein provided for. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That all communications, 
to or from the secretary ofthe board of commissioners, on th 
business of the commission, shall pass by mail free of postage. 

Sec. 9. .4nd be it further enacted, That, as soon as said cou 
mission shall be executed and completed, the records, docw 
ments, and all other papers, in the possession of the comm 
sioners or its officers, shall be deposited in the office of the # 
cretary of state. 


Sec. 10. And be it further enacted, That for the term of tet 
years, from and after the second day of February, one thousarl 
eight hundred and thirty-two, wines, the produce of Franc, 
shall be admitted into the United States on paying duties n0 
exceeding the following rates on the gallon, (such as is at prt 
sent used in the United States), that is to say: six cents for ret 
wine in casks, ten cents for white wine in casks, and twellf 
two cents for wine of all sorts in bottles. 

Approved, July 13, 1832. 

B44 — 


REMARKS OF MR. BATES, OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

On Mr. McDuffie’s motion to reduce the duty on cotton cloth 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, JUNE 23, 1832. 

Mr. Bates said, the proposition of the gentleman from Sou! 
Carolina, (Mr. McDuffie), is to reduce the duty upon cotton clit 
costing 15 cents the square yard, to 124 per cent ad valorel 
It is presented as a test to show, in the language of the geult 
man, either that the coarse cottons cannot be made in tle Unit 
ed States as cheap as they are made in Europe, or that 
manufacturers are forsworn. And the gentleman from Virg!” 
explains the matter by saying that, if we can make these go 
as cheap as they are made elsewhere, we do not need the du 
and if we refuse to take it off, it is proof that we conside! te 
duty as a tax upon the south, and a bounty to the north. ° 
this unsound and deceptive view of the subject, I wish to 5) 
word. 

It is beyond question that we can make the coarse cottons , 
cheap as they can be made, of the same quality, in any part’ 
the world. It is also true that we vote against the reduc 
the duty; but upon ground which has no more connexi0!! ‘ 
the motive assigned, or with the consequences alleged, t 





for carrying their said commission into full and complete effect. 


it has with the moon; and the test applied is a test of noth 
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put of our disinclination to repeal the duty. The true ground 
which we act, and the reason by which we are influenced, 
be it sound or unsound, good or bad, I will illustrate by putting 
a case. Why does not the gentleman from South Carolina 
move to reduce the import duty of three cents the pound on 
cotton to one cent; or to admit that article free of duty? He 
can make cotton as cheap as itcan be made any where, and 
. Why then does he keep on the duty? Might he not 
ask, in turn, why repeal or reduce it? What good? Will cot- 
ton come cheaper to the consumer? And if no good is likely to 
result from the appeal, or reduction of the duty, that of itself, 
in the judgment of a prudent and sensible man, is a good reason 
for not touching it. It is well as it is—-let itremain so. There 
js not only no prospect that any good will result from the repeal, 
put there is a certainty that evil may. 

If there should be a surplus in the markets cf the world, 
would not the Brazilian, the Egyptian, or India cottons come 
in and interfere with our own staple? Would it be wise, at 
any rate, to subject this great planting interest to these con- 

ncies? I think not. But what would be contingent merely 
in relation to the cotton, would be certain in relation to the 
fabric. The goods of Manchester would flow in here to the 
ruin of the manufacturer, although the foreign staple might not 
to the injury of the planter. It is precisely for this reason, I 
shall vote against the reduction proposed by the amendment; 
and not because the duty is a tax upon the south, or a bounty 
tothe north. If I may be pardoned in repeating whatI said 
upon a former Occasion, we retain this duty for the same reason 
we fence our fields—it is that when we sow, we may have some 
chance of reaping—it is for security—in one word, itis to keep 
the cattle out. If I am understood, it will be seen that no in- 
ference of the kind suggested, can be deducéd from our unwil- 
lingness to adopt this amendment, and thus expose the well 
established and prosperous industry of our own country to the 
hazards, and fluctuations, and inroads of the industry and capital 
of Europe—it is for our own safety, precautionary mercly—it is 
nothing less, and nothing more. 

—= ee @& Ot -— 
THE VETO MESSAGE. 
IN THE SENATE, JULY 10, 1852. 

Mr. Clayton rose for the purpose of adding to what had been 
suggested by gentlemen who had gone before him in the debate, 
his own views of the true issue tendered by the president to the 
country in the message under consideration. It was not merely 
the question whether the present bank of the United States 
should be re-chartered—but whether ANY BANK WHATEVER 


should be established by the government after the expiration of 


the act of congress incorporating that institution. 

This message contains, said Mr. C. two sentences which I 
will venture to predict will be artfully quoted in the coming 
contest, to prove the very reverse of the position which I have 
laid down, and to delude the people who are to decide this ques- 
tion, as to the real opinions of the president in reference to the 
whole subject. We shall be told, sir, that in the very first page 
of this document the president has admitted that ‘‘a bank of the 
United States is, in many respects, convenient for the govern- 
ment and useful to the people;’’? and thaton the twelfth page 
of the same paper, he has said “‘that a bank of the U. States, 
competent to all the duties which may be required by the go- 
vernment, might be so organized as not to infringe on our own 
delegated powers, or the reserved rights of the states, I do not 
entertain a doubt.”? Without stopping to inquire for what pur- 
pose these declarations have been introduced into the message, 
we cannot but anticipate the uses to be made of them hereafter; 
and as itis of importance to the whole country that no false 
coloring should be given to the executive opinion, by the use 
of these isolated passages, I will consume so much of your time 
as may be necessary to dispel the iJlusion they are calculated to 
create. 

I repeat, then, sir, that from the opinions of the president, as 
fully developed in this paper itis not to be expected that during 

is administration, and while these sentiments remain unchang- 
ed, any bank whatever can be established by this government; 
and to shew it, I will content myself by referring to a few para- 
graphs in that part of his argument which labors to prove the 
Present bank charter unconstitutional: 

“On two subjects only does the constitution recognize in con- 
gress the power to grant exclusive privileges or monopolies. It 

eclares that ‘congress shall have power to promote the pro- 
gress of science and useful arts by securing, for limited times, to 
authors and inventors, the exclusive right to their respective 
Writings and discoveries.’ 
Power have grown our laws of patents and copy-rights. As the 
Constitution expressly delegatcs to congress the power to grant 
exclusive privileges, in these cases, as the means of executing 

€ substantive power ‘to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts,’ it is consistent with the fair rules of construction 
to conclude that such a power was not intended to be granted 


ped means of accomplishing any other end. On every other 
udject which eomes within the scope of congressional power, 
ere is a 


vo n ever living discretion in the use of proper means, 
be ee cannot be restricted or abolished without an amendment 
of the constitution. “very act of congress, therefore, which 
attempts, by grants of monopolies, or sale of exclusive privileges 
Or a limited time, or a time without limit, to restrict or extin- 
guish its own discretion in the choice of means to execute its 
delegated powers, is equivalent to a legislative amendment of the 
Constitution, and palpably unconstitutional.” 


Out of this express delegation of 


Here, and elsewhere throughout the document, the grant of a 
charter to individuals for banking purposes is denounced as the 
“srant of a monopoly’*—the “sale of exclusive privileges’”»—the 
“grant of exclusive privileges or monopolies’”’ “‘equivalent toa 
legislative amendment of the constitution, and palpably uncon- 
stitutional.’’? If a grant to one incorporated company be a mo- 
nopoly, we must also consider as monopolies several grants to 
several such companies. Twenty such grants to twenty such 
companies are as much sales of exclusive privileges to them, 
as that which is the peculiar and present subject of the presi- 
dent’s animadversion. This objection, fatal to all charters b 
which private individuals are permitted to hold stock, could be 
obviated only by a grant of charters for banking purposes to all 
who ask them—a mode of avoiding the constitutional objection 
not to be supposed to have entered into the imagination of him 
who informed us, in his message of 1829, that even the present 
bank had entirely failed in the great object of establishing a sound 
and uniform currency. 


What manner of a national bank is that, sir,in which the 
people of our country are to be prohibited from holding stock? 
Another important feature of this project is disclosed on the 
ninth page of the message: 

‘The government is the only ‘proper’ judge where its agents 
should reside and keep their offices, because it best knows 
where their presence will be ‘necessary.’ It cannot, therefore, 
be ‘necessary’ or ‘proper’ [that is, it is unconstitutional] to 
authorise the bank to locate branches where it pleases to per- 
form the public service, WITHOUT CONSULTING THE GO- 
VERNMENT, AND CONTRARY TO ITS WILL.” 


The inference is then directly drawn, that a bank, which can 
locate branches where it pleases, must be a bank “‘for other 
than public purposes’’—or, in other words, that the power to 
establish two branches in any state, “WITHOUT THE IN- 
JUNCTION OR REQUEST OF THE GOVERNMENT,” is 
unconstitutional, because it is not necessary to the due execu- 
tion of the powers delegated to congress. 


If any thing were wanted to demonstrate that the only bank 
to the existence of which the president will ever yield his as- 
sent, is that “‘government bank founded on the revenues of the 
country,”? recommended in his former messages to congress, we 
have it here. Foritis in effect held by him that no bank can 
be constitutionally created over which the executive is not to 
exercise absolute control. The *‘government’? must have the 
power at all times to locate branches where it pleases; and as 
the power to establish or create involves the power to destroy or 
remove, it must, of necessity, exercise the authority to withdraw 
those branches whenever, in the exercise of its discretion, such 
branches shall appear not ‘“‘necessary”’ or “‘proper.’? By the 
word *“‘government,’’ as here used, is meant the EXECUTIVE 
alone, and by the executive is meant the president. Thatis ap- 
parent from the whole context: congress not being generally in 
session half the year, could not be alluded to as that “govern- 
ment,’? without the injuction or request of which, no branch 
bank ought to be established in the opinion of the president. It 
could not exercise the power. The fiscal concerns of the go- 
vernment are entrusted to the executive in the absence of con- 
gress, which is a body too unwieldy to manage their details, 
when it is in session, and (with deference to our dignity be it 
spoken), too ignorant of the practical science of banking to de- 
cide properly on the ten thousand questions which would enter 
into such a subject, where it divested of every political or party 
inducement to act improperly, when its members shall be con- 
verted into bankers and bank directors. The plan disclosed as 
the only constitutional scheme is, to establish a bank as a 
‘‘branch of the treasury department’?’—that department whose 
head or secretary is by constitutional construction, removable by 
the president alone at his pleasure. In this bank or “branch of 
the treasury,’ the funds of the nation—all the revenues of the 
government, are to be kept by the secretary, who, being a quasi 
president and cashier of the bank can never locate ‘‘branches,”’ 
or withdraw them, without the will of the president—-and who, 
while in perfect subservience to the same will, is to check the 
issues of all the state banks, by refusing to take their notes in 
deposite and for exchange, or by accepting them at pleasure. 

In order that the views expressed in the passages cited may 
be more distinctly understood, [ quote the messages of the pre- 
sident for the years 1829 and 1830, which furnish the soundest 
commentaries on that before us, and exhibit to us fully that 
plan of a bank which, as we have already seen, can have no 
stockholders, lest exclusive privileges should be granted, and the 
branches of which are to be located when and where the exe- 
cutive may direct. 


In the message of 1829, the president thus introduces the sub. 
ject to congress: 

“The charter of the bank of the United States expires in 
1836, and its stockholders will most probably apply for a re- 
newal of their privileges. In order to avoid the evils resulting 
from precipitancy in a measure involving such important prin- 
ciples, and such deep pecuniary interests, [ feel that I cannot, 
in justice to the parties interested, too soon prescut if to the 
deliberate consideration of the legislature and the people. Both 
the constitutionality and the expediency of the law creating this 
bank, are well questioned by a large portion of our fellow citi- 
zens; and it must be admitted by all, that it has failed in the 
great end oc establishing a uniform and sound currency. 





“Under these circumstances, if such an institution is deemed 
essential to the fiscal coneerns of the government, [ submit to 
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the wisdom of the legislature, WHETHER A NATIONAL ONE, 
VEN UPON THE CREDIT OF THE GOVERNMENT AND ITS 
might not be devised, which would avoid all con- 
stitutional difficulties, and, at the same time, secure all the ad- 
vantages to the government and country that were expected to 
result from the present bank.”’ 

In this message the favorite, and to the view of the president, 
the only constitutional project of a government bank is very re- 
spectfully submitted to the wisdom of congress, although in the 
veto me under consideration, congress is lectured because 
it did not submit the matter to the executive before it dare to act. 
In the message of 1829, the government bank is suggested as one 
that would avoid all constitutional difficulties. In the veto 
message of 1832, all other banks are pronounced to be uncon- 
stitutional: First, because they have stockholders, and therefore 
are grants of exclusive privileges; and secondly, because they 
are not under the sole guidance and control of the executive. 

The president, in his message of 1830, is still more explict. 

‘“The importance of the principles involved in the inquiry 
Whether it will be proper to re-charter the bank of the United 
States, requires that I should again call the attention of con- 
gress to the subject. Nothing has occurred to lessen in any de- 
gree the dangers which many of our citizens apprehend from 
that institution, as at present organized. In the spirit of im- 
provement and compromise which distinguishes our country 
and its institutions, it becomes us to inquire, whether it be not 
possible to secure the advantages afforded by the present bank, 
through the agency of a bank of the United States, so modified 
in its principles and structure as to obviate constitutional and 
other objections. It is thought practicable to organize sucha 
bank, with the necessary officers, AS A BRANCH OF THE 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, based on the public and indivi- 
dual deposites, without power to make loans or purchase pro- 
perty, which shall remit the funds of the government, and the 
expenses of which may be paid, if thought advisable, by allow- 
ing its officers to sell bills of exchange to private individuals at 
a moderate premium. Not being a corporate body, having NO 
STOCKHOLDERS, DEBTORS, OR PROPERTY, and but few 
officers, it would not be obnoxious to the constitutional object- 
tions which are urged against the present bank; and having no 
means to operate on the hopes, fears, or interests of large masses 
of the community, it would be shorn of the influence which 
makes that bank formidable. The states would be strengthened 
by having in their hands the means of furnishing the local paper 
currency through their own banks; while the bank of the U. 
States, THOUGH USING NO PAPER, would check the issues 
of the state banks, by taking their notes in deposite and for ex- 
change, only so long as they continue to be redeemed with 
specie. In times of public emergency, the capacities of such an 
institution might be enlarged by legislative provisions.”’ 

We see, then, why all other banks except this government 
dank are held to be unconstitutional. The reasons for which 
the government bank is considered as the only constitutional 
compromise to which the president can accede, are, 

First, because it is not to be a rate body. Of course it 
is not liable before any court, should it violate its duties, trample 
the state laws under foot, and prostitute itselfin every political 
and ambitious design of the president, who would hold it in bis 

power as absolutely as the very pen with which he signed this 
message. Wielding the immense revenues of the whole county; 
more than twenty millions annually—and vested with all the 
additional power which the whole credit of the nation could 
confer, it would at the same time stand above every law to the 
enforcement of which a judicial tribunal should be requisite. 


Secondly, because it is to have no stockholders; of course no 
countervailing check to executive influence is to be suffered to 
exist in the patriotism or interest of the people. 

Thirdly, because it is to have no debtors; and consequently it 
is no part of its design to relieve the commercial embarrass- 
ments of the country during any of those fluctuations in trade 
which will often occur in any community. It is to furnish no 
relief to distress under any circumstances, and still itis to be 
a benefit to the poor. 


Fourthly, because it is to have no property. By this is meant 
thatit shall hold nothing but money. The same idea is thus en- 
forced in the veto message: 

“The government of the United States have no constitutional 
power to purchase lands within the states, except ‘for the erec- 
tion of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards and other needful 
buildings;’ and even for these objects only ‘by the consent of the 
legislatures of the state in which the same shall be.’ By making 
themselves stockholders in the bank, and granting to the corpo- 
ration the power to purchase lands for other purposes, they as- 
sume a power not granted in the constitution, and grant to 
others what they do not themselves possess. Itis not necessary 
to the receiving, safe keeping, or transmission of the funds of 
the government, that the bank should possess this power; and 
it is not proper that congress should thus enlarge the powers de- 
legated to them in the constitution.”’ 

Of course, if it receives the notes of a state bank in payment 
of the revenue, which should become insolvent, or whose paper 
should depreciate, it can take no land or other property in com- 
promise of the debt. 

Another feature of this government bank is, that it is to have 
no joans, and issue no paper. Yet is to accomplish what it is 
said by the president even the present bank has failed to achieve 
—the establishment of a uniform and sound currency. A thou- 
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sand state banks, emitting a thousand different kinds of pa 
in different parts of the whole country, with different 4 eed 
credit attached to them, are thus to “furnish the } pa 
currency,” which is to be UNIFORM. Stock note and jar 
banks, springing up as they did in 1812, and after the expimat” 
of the charter of the old bank of the United States, in every ven 
of our immense territory, are to form for us a SOUND currence 
Such have been the views of the president, since Decey, y. 
1829, to this day, of a bank of the United States. At ey,,’ 
ogee under any and all circumstances, he holds no bank © 
constitutional, but such as I have described. Thus, in pig 
message at the commencement of the present session, he main 
tains the same views, and puts himself upon the country fo, , 
verdict in his favor while he expresses them: : 

‘Entertaining the opinions heretofore expressed in relation 1) 
the bank of the United States as at present organized, [ felt : 
my duty, in my former messages, frankly to disclose them in 
order that the attention of the legislature and the people should 
be seasonably directed to that important subject, and that jt 
might be considered and finally disposed of in a manner bey 
calculated to promote the ends of the constitution, and subsery, 
the public interests. Having thus conscientiously disch 
constitutional duty, I deem it proper, on this occasion, with 
a more particular reference to the views of the subject then ey, 
pressed, to leave it for the present to the investigation of an ep. 
lightened pe se and their representatives.*? 

I put it solemnly, now, to honorable men of all parties ang 
opinions, to be answered in candor at this crisis in our affai 
what is this scheme, this only constitutional scheme of a national 
bank? What are the features of that bank, than which there 4 
no other which can obtain the executive sanction? It is, si; 
that plan of a government bank which has been denounced by 
every other intelligent man, of every political party, in every 
part of the country. No one—not the most zealous politica 
partizan—not even a single ribald editor, seeking office, ever 
yet dared to stand up in the face of the country and proclain 
the opinion that such a bank could be tolerated in a free coup. 
try. Both in and out of these halls such a scheme has bee, 
ridiculed by men of all parties. The committee of ways and 
means of the other house, composed of his strongest politicaj 
friends, in the first year of his administration, in their report on 
this part of the president’s message of 1829, speaking of the 
“corrupting influence which such an institution would exercise 
over the elections of the country,’’ declared it to be “‘irresistj- 
ble,”? and addeu—**No matter by what means an administration 
might get into power, with such a tremendous engine in their 
hands, it would be almost impossible to displace them without 
some miraculous interposition of Providence.’ 

I ask, what is to be done for the country? All thinking men 
must now admit, that as the present bank must close its con- 
cerns in less than four years, the pecuniary distress, the com- 
mercial embarrassments, consequent upon its destruction, must 
exceed any thing which has ever been known in our history, 
unless some other bank can be established to relieve us. Eight 
and a half millions of the bank capital, belonging to foreigners, 
must be drawn from us to Europe. Seven millions of the capi- 
tal must be paid to the government, not to be loaned again, but 
to remain, as the president proposes, deposited in a branch of 
the treasury, to check the issues of the local banks. The in- 
mense available resources of the present institution, amounting, 
as appears by the report in the other house, to $82,057,483, are 
to be used for banking no longer, and nearly fifty millions of dol- 
lars in.notes discounted, on personal and other security, must 
be paid tothe bank. The state banks must pay over all their 
debts to the expiring institution, and curtail their discounts to 
do so, or resort, for the relief of their debtors, to the old plan of 
emitting more paper, to be bought up by speculators at a heavy 
discount. The prediction of Mr. Lowndes in 1819 must be ful- 
filled, ‘that the destruction of the United States bank would be 
followed by the establishment of paper money, he firmly believ- 
ed; he might almost say he knew. It was an extremity, he said, 
from which the house would recoil.’? The farmer must agail 
sell his grain to the country merchant for state bank paper ata 
discount of from ten to twenty, or even thirty per cent. in the 
nearest commercial city. The merchant must receive from the 
farmer the same paper in exchange for all the merchandise he 
consumes. The merchant with this money must purchase other 
merchandise in the cities, and must often sell it at an advance 
= that price, to the farmer, of twenty per cent. to save hi 

om loss. 


The depreciation of the paper thus operates as a tax on the 
farmer, the mechanic, and all the consumers of merchandise 
its whole amount. The loss of confidence among men, the 
tal derangement of that admirable system of exchanges which is 
now acknowledged to be better than exists in any other countly 
on the globe, overtrading and speculation on false capital 
every part of the country, that rapid fluctuation in the stan 
of value for money, which, like the unseen pestilence, wither 
all the efforts of industry, while the sufferer is in utter ignorance 
of the cause of his destruction; bankruptcies and ruin, at the 
anticipation of which the heart sickens, must follow in the long 
train of evils which are assuredly before us. Where then—where 
then, I demand to know, sir, is the remedy to save us? Jn¢ 
government hank—a branch of the treaswry—iwithout stockholder 
or property—without the porrer to issue a dollar of paper, oF fo 


loan u dollar of any kind—without the ability to deal in exchange; 
except so far as may be necessary to pay its officers for standing 
behind the counter—controlling the state bank emissions of unsound 
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ap, pets am y when the executive may think them abet to 
Paper ove refractory at an election. 
pa To such a bank no congress ever did nor ever will consent 
ration while we remain free men. I say, then, sir, that while these 
Y part remain the opinions of the president, this government can estab- 
relicy lish no bank whatever. 
mber, The veto message before us, does also prescribe, as an indis- 
every pensable requisite to the formation of a constitutional bank, the 
ink to insertion of a clause in any act for its establishment, granting to 
in his the states the right to tax the branches. All around me know, 
Main. and the president well knew when he signed this, that congress 
) fora will never give their assent te such a principle—a principle by 
which the people of states which have no branches are to be 
ion to taxed by states having branches. For that reason, also, [ re- 
felt it at, we can have no bank. Let the country understand it. 
em, in he president complains of us as if we had really invaded his 
hould rivileges in Omitting to ask his opinion, before we dared to act 
that it on this subject. He not only claims the right to reject our bill 
r best when passed, but tells us roundly that had the executive been 
DServe called upon to furnish the ban ye of a bank, he does not doubt 
rged a but ke could have directed us how to make a constitutional 
ithou bank; and he adds “this duty would have been cheerfully per- 
on ex. formed by him.”? What duty? The duty of prescribing the 
an en. whole course of our legislation, while he reserves the right to 
reject it, when we have done it. When we wished to ask him 
28 and the reasons for the removal of public officers, we were told that 
fairs, our demand on him would be a mere brutum fulmen which he 
tional would disregard. When we desired to know even of one of the 
here is heads of department why he had removed a thousand faithful 
is, sir, blic servants, his friends suppressed all inquiry into his con- 
ed by MN duct lest it might disclose impeachable matter. When we knock 
every we find the doors locked—when we fail to knock we are cen- 
dlitical sured for neglect of duty. Sir, we did put this question to the 
8 ever president in the mode prescribed by the constitution, and in no 
Claim other. We passed a bill liable to no objection from constitu- 
coun- tional scruples, as we thought—we restricted the powers of the 
) been present bank in every provision of the bill, diminishing the term 
'S and of its charter from twenty to fifteen years, while we increased 
litical the amount of tax upon it from a million and a half (the former 
ort on bonus) to three millions of dollars. We complied, as we thought, 
of the with every proper suggestion of the secretary of the treasury, 
ercise the executive officer, and the only officer whose duty it was by 
esisti- jaw to advise us on the subject, and who at the beginning of this 
ration session told us how important it was to re-charter this very bank 
) their to enable him to collect the revenue and conduct the fiscal con- 
ithout cerns of the government. Yet we are gravely taxed for not ask- 
ing “the executive’? what we should have done, and are remind- 
} men ed that it was his duty not only to reject our doings, but to legis- 
8 con- late in advance of us—thus leaving us only to register his re- 
 COMm- scripts and submit to his will. If this doctrine be sound it was 
, must idle to speak of “‘submitting this measure to the wisdom of con- 
story, gress”? three years ago. The president had need only to have 
Eight HMM declared to us sic volo, sic jubeo, sic veto, and we might at once 
gners, have returned to our homes. Sir, it would have been an infi- 
cap BP nitely more unimportant usurpation of power had the senate, at 
n, but the commencement of the present session, claimed it as their 
ogg duty to inform ~ president what officers he should nominate 
; for their advice and consent. 
inting, i [should not have prolonged this debate at this late hour, by 
v dey any remarks of mine, had I not felt the necessity of calling the 
of dol- attention of the senate and the country to the true issue now 
» must tendered for our acceptance. ‘he question once understood— 
| their whether we shall have any bank to regulate our currency and 
nts (0 relieve our distresses, I cannot doubt—I will not suffer myself 
«nh to doubt—what will be the verdict of that country on the issue 
joined. 
be ful- yy 
len THE MAINE BOUNDARY QUESTION. 
2 said Speech of Mr. Clay, in secret session of the senate. 

Me Mr. Clay said:—Intending to express, in a few words, my sen- 
Lov uments on this subject, I have thought I might as well embrace 
in the this occasion to do it. The president has called upon the senate 
m the for its advice, as to the award of the king of the Netherlands, 
ise he respecting the northeastern boundary of the United States. 
other This call upon the senate is made, not in its legislative charac- 
vanet ter, but as a component part of the treaty-making power. If 
imself the senate, therefore, should give any advice on the matter, it 

must act in its executive capacity, and according to those rules 

which govern it when so acting. Among these, is that which 

mn the requires the concurrence of two-thirds of the senators present. 
lise 10 The language of the constitution, taken literally, would per- 
he to haps require a participation of the senate in the original forma- 
nich is ion of all treaties. ‘The words are—‘‘He (the president), shall 
ony? have power, by and with the advice and consent of the senate, 
to make treaties; provided two-thirds of the senators present 
hom coneur.”? In the early stages of his administration, gen. Wash- 
b i inglon endeavored to execute this part of the constitution ac- 
py cording to its literal interpretation; but he soon found it imprac- 
mg Ucable, and abandoned it. The difficulty of consulting so large 
where a body as to the instructions to be given toa foreign minister; 
¥ the variety of propositions which may be interchanged in the 
solders Progress of a negotiation, and the inconvenience of a perpetual 
or #0 ideeeee to the senate for its opinion upon each of them, be- 
. nges, wo other considerations, rendered it altogether inexpedient to 
nding WR cin the advice and consent of the senate previous to the con- 
oo usion of treaties. When concluded, president Washington 


thought the purport of the constitution would be satisfied by sub- 
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mitting them to the senate; as they could not be said to be made 
in the language of the constitution, until the senate gave its con- 
stitutional concurrence to their becoming obligatory national 
compacts. 

Accordingly, from «n early period, in the first term of his ad- 
ministration, down to the present time, the settled and uniferm 
practice of the executive government has been to open negotia- 
tions with foreign powers, and to conclude such treaties as the 
president conceives the interests of this country demand. When 
so concluded, they are submitted to the senate for its constitu- 
tional advice and consent. And the extent of any agency which 
the senate exercises, in the formation of a treaty, is limited to 
proposing, as was done in the treaty of Mr. Jay, in 1794, amend- 
ments to the treaty. These become the subject of future nego- 
tiation. 

To this established practice of the government, the present 
administration has hitherto, itself, conlaemed. And I presume 
itis not intended to change it, and to revive the impracticable 
course which gen. Washington was compelled to abandon, from 
experience. 

What, then, are the circumstances of the case which the presi- 
dent has brought here for the consideration of the senate? In vir- 
tue of several treaties between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain, on all of which treaties the senate had regularly acted and 
given its advice and consent, the disputed northeastern bounda- 
ry was submitted to the decision of the king of the Netherlands, 
as the arbitrator between the two contracting parties, to decide 
the controversy. ‘I'he king has pronounced his judgment, and 
communicated his award to each of the parties. Various ques- 
tions have been started as to the validity of this instrument. 
Such as, whether it was intended as a decision binding the par- 
ties; whether it does not transcend the authority vested in the 
king, by the terms of the submission; whether it can be regard- 
ed as any thing more than the advice or recommendation of the 
king as to a suitable boundary, which either party is at liberty 
to adopt or not, at his discretion. 

Whatever may be the real character of this royal act, no trea- 
ty, in consequence of it, has been concluded between the Unit- 
ed States and Great Britain, as far as the senate is advised. It 
stands upon its own isolated ground. The president has ask- 
ed the senate to advise him whether he shall sanction the award, 
and the report of the committee of foreign relations, now before 
us, recommends that the government of Great Britain be notified 
of the acquiescence in it by the government of the U. States. 

Now, Mr. President, it seems to me, that, in the present state 
of the transaction, there is nothing brought by the president to 
our consideration, on which the senate, as a part of the treaty 
making or executive power, can constitutionally act. There is 
no treaty presented to us for our advice and consent, not even a 
negotiation proposed, nor, in short, any basis whatever for the 
action of the senate. If the award of the king of the Nether- 
lands be binding, it derives its validity from the consent of the 
parties referring the question to him, and from his having de- 
cided the case, in conformity with the terms of the submission. 
If he has not decided it, or ifin deciding it, he has transcended. 
the terms of the submission, it is not binding and obligatory. 
The president being the only constitutional organ of the people 
of the United States, in all communications with foreign powers, 
and moreover charged with the execution of the laws and trea- 
ties of the United States, is bound to notify the British govern-. 
ment what are the executive views in relation to the award. If 
he tells that government that this does not hold itself bound by 
the award, a negotiation would probably take place between the 
parties. If, on the contrary, the president notifies the British 
government that the United States are bound by the award, he 
would have to come to congress for its legislative aid in carrying 
into elect the award. And should he so come, the question of 
the validity of the award would be as open to the examination. 
of congresss as it had been to the president. So, if any negotia- 
tion which may be opened with Great Britain, in relation to the 
award, should terininate in the conclusion of a treaty, the presi- 
dent would be bound to subniit that treaty to the senate its 
constitutional advice and eonsent. The president not having 
applied to congress for any act of legislation, and having submit- 
ted no treaty or national compact, in any form, to this body, I 
think there is nothing before us on which we can constitutional 
ly act: and that any advice which, under these circumstances, 
we might offer to the president, would have no warrant or-au- 
thority in the constitution of the United States. I cannot, there- 
fore, consent to vote for the resolution reported by the commit- 
tee of foreign relations, or to concur in the adoption of any other 
resolution which would imply the right of the senate to express 
any opinion on the matter in its present state and condition. 

Whilst this is my deliberate judgment, I have no hesitation to 
offer to the president, if he would attach any consequence to 
them, my views and opinions, as a private citizen, on the whole: 
matter of the northeastern boundary. At Ghent, Great Britain 
did not assert any right to the territory to which she subsequent- 
ly setupaclaim. She sougit there to obtain by negotiation, 
and exchange of territory with the United States, a passage 
within her own jurisdiction from Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick to Quebec. The British commissioners were told by the 
American, on that occasion, that they had no power to cede 
away or exchange any purt of the territory of Massachusetts, 
which then included Maine. As there were many parts of the 
long line of boundary between the United States and Great Bri- 
tain unsettled and unmarked, it became necessary to have it 
correctly ascertained and defined. For this purpose several 
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boards of commissioners were provided for by the treaty of 
Ghent, in the same manner as a similar board had been created 
bya aoe ag treaty. Most of these boards have amicably and 

rily settled the questions respectively submitted to 
them. That to which was referred the boundary now in dispute 
could notagree. Before this board; Great Britain brought for- 
ward and claimed as her right, that which she had sought to ob- 
tain by negotiation only, at the conferences of Ghent. And the 
perseverance with which she has prosecuted her pretensions, 
and the ent success with which they have been so far final- 
ly crowned, demonstrate that there never need be despair in any 
cause, however bad. : 


During my service in an executive department, it became my 
duty to examine into this claim asserted by Great Britain; and 
the result was a firm persuasion-and a strong conviction that it 
was unfounded, and that the right to the disputed territory was 
in the state of Maine. It is true that, in the treaty of peace of 
1783, owing to the imperfect knowledge possessed of the coun- 
try through which the boundary runs, there is some defective 
description, but the intention of the parties | think is clear, and 
according to that intention the right is with Maine, and not in 
Great Britain. It is altogether unnecessary, upon this occasion, 
to proceed to state all the grounds and considerations which 
brought my mind to that conclusion. By doing so, I should be 
trespassing upon the senate too much. 

The commissioners not having been able to settle the ques- 
tion, the casus federis, provided for in former treaties, arose, and 
it became necessary to submit the question to an arbiter. The 
king of the Netherlands was selected for that purpose, and we 
all know the subsequent events. The statements, arguments, 
and papers ofthe parties, were all prepared within the two coun- 
tries respectively, and transmitted to Holland, where they were 
submitted to the king. In consenting to refer the question, the 
late administration was impelled by the duty of respecting the 
national faith, as pledged in solemn treaties. And although the 
king of the Netherlands was not the first choice of either party, 
high confidence was reposed in his independence, and in his abi- 
lity, and integrity, by the late president of the United States. 

With respect to the conduct of the arbitration, on the part of 
our government, there are some circumstances I think deeply to 
be regretted. The plan adopted by the hate administration was 
to have retained Mr. Hughes at the Hague, elevated him to the 
rank of minister plenipotentiary, and send out Mr. Preble as a 
public agent to be associated with him. I scarcely know any 
man so well qualified for such a service as Mr. Hughes. He had 
the benefit of much diplomatic experience, and he had been ve- 
ry suceessful in various negotiations which he had conducted. 
Commencing his career as secretary of the commission at Ghent, 
he subsequently had creditably represented his government at 
Stockholm, and at St. Petersburgh, and at Copenhagen, on tem- 

rary missions; and he had been some time at the court of the 

etherlands. Wherever he had been, he uniformly made good 
impressions, and conciliated the esteem and fricndship of all 
whose acquaintance he formed. He was well versed in the 
language of the court of the Hague, and well acquainted with all 
the persons having access to, or surrounding the king. Of pleas- 
ing and winning manners, a general favorite, he was exactly 
such a person as was well fitted for the service. The rank of 
minister plenipotentiary was necessary to entitle him to ap- 

roach the person of the king, according to established usage. 

t was a point of more importance that this government should 
have had such a representative at Holland, as the British go- 
vernment was there represented by an accomplished ambassa- 
dor, (sir Charles Bagot), well known here. Mr. Hughes, inti- 
mately acquainted with the corps diplomatique, with all the ave- 
nues of access to the king, and with all persons likely to influ- 
ence the mind or judgment of the monarch or his ministers, 
would have been able to discover and avert the exercise of any 
undue influence, if any should be brought to bear upon the go- 
vernment of the Netherlands, in this delicate transaction. 

It was among the early acts of this administration, to over- 
turn the plan which had been thus resolved on by its predeces- 
sors, and, in place of Mr. Hughes, to send out Mr. Preble, in the 
sole charge of conducting a difficult arbitration. I have had on- 
ly a limited acquaintance with this gentleman; but he was des- 
titute of all diplomatic experience, had never been in the coun- 
cils of the general government, and I understand could not either 
speak or write the language of the court to which he was sent, 
and where he was a total! stranger. He was indeed a respecta- 
ble lawyer in his own state, but of whatavail would professional 
eminence be, where tact, insinuating manners, and thorough ac- 
quaintance with the persons of the court, were indispensable? 

The result of an arbitration conducted under such auspices 
was to be feared. During its progress, and before the king’s de- 
cision, he was stript, by the revolution in Belgium, of the better 
half of his dominions. Had he been monarch of Holland alone, 
I think I hazard nothing in saying that, notwithstanding the 
confidence which Mr. Adams reposedin his personal character, he 
would nothave been selected, with the concurrence of the late 
administration, as the sovereign arbiter. It was to an independent 
sovereign, one the extent of whose power and dominions placed 
him at the head of the second rate states of the continent of Eu- 
rope, that the controversy was submitted. It was not to the 
king of Holland, but to the king of Holland and Belgium, that 
the question was referred. [t was to a monarch supposed to be 
“unbiaseed, powerful and independent, that the question was re- 
ferred, and not to a sovereign who, whilst he was arbitrating be- 
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Maine, by the uncontrollable force of events found one half of 
his own dominions the subject of British arbitration or decisioy 
in conjunction with the other allied powers. ; 
By the loss of Belgium, the political character of the king wa, 
entirely changed, his identity altered, and he cedsed to be tha 
monarch whose friendly arbitration had been solicited. yy, 
Preble saw the matter in its true light, and expected to hays 
been notified by the minister ef foreign affairs of the king’s de. 
clining to proceed in the arbitration. But he said nothing, anq 
did nothing, to produce that result. Had Mr. Hughes been there 
he would have, by a suggestion or a hint, not at all offensive 
(such as whether the critical condition of his own domestic ai. 
fairs did net afford sufficient occupation for his majesty, withoy, 
troubling himself with the-concerns of foreign governments, jy 
which his own subjects had no interest), prevailed on the kine 
to give up the papers; or, at least, to suspend proceeding in the 
arbitration until he could receive fresh instructions from his OWn 
government, adapted-to the great event which had happened. 
But nothing was done at the Hague or at Washington to a. 
rest or suspend the progress of the arbitration. We have neithe, 
seen nor heard of any instructions from our secretary of stat 
founded on the event just mentioned. A senator (now in my 
eye) informed me that he had conversed with the late secretary 
of.state about the revolt of Belgium, and asked him if it wou 
not put a stop to the arbitration. To whieh the secretary ap. 
swered that he supposed of course it would; and yet, as far as 
we know, he gave no instruction whatever in reJation to that 
event! 


Under all these circumstances, our surprise at the issue of the 
arbitration ought to be less than it otherwise would have been, 
If the king of the Netherlands had definitively decided the ques. 
tions actually submitted to him, in consequence of the silent ac. 
quiescence of our government in the progress of the arbitration, 
the honor and faith of the nation might have bound us to subnit 
to the decision, however unjust we deem it. But, Mr. Pres. 
dent, [ eannot concur with the committee of foreign relations, ip 
considering the paper communicated by the king of Holland» 
the two governments as containing a decision. It seems to m 
to express only the opinion of that monarch, as to what he thinks 
might be a suitable boundary, and to operate as a recommend:. 
tion to the parties to adopt it, but leaving them, at the same time, 
at full liberty to adopt it or not, at their discretion. So far from 
being a decision, the king professes his inability to decide the 
question submitted to him, for reasons which he states, and he 
does not decide it, according to the terms of the submission. 

Nor can [I concur with that committee in believing that we 
shall be in danger of incurring the reproaches of the world for 
not submitting to such an award, if award it can be called. [ 
am quite sure that the chairman of the committee of foreign af- 
fairs, or the present secretary of state, would be fully competent 
to make out an argument in behalf of the rights of Maine, that 
would fully vindicate them, and vindicate the course of g0- 
vernment from all reproaches, founded on non-compliance 
with the advice and recommendation of the sovereign arbiter. 

Entertaining these sentiments, as a private citizen, I have no 
hesitation in expressing my opinion that the American gover- 
ment, disregarding, and declining to be bound by, the award, 
ought to open a negotiation with Great Britain on the subject of 
this disputed boundary. I have no apprehensions that such 2 
step would, necessarily, bring on war. Great Britain might have 
adopted one of two courses; either to proceed to occupy the ter 
ritory which the sovereign arbiter thinks it would be suitable for 
her to possess, and signified her determination to do so; or, t0 
communicate to our government her willingness to be governel 
by the advice of the arbiter, and enquired as to the intentions 
that subject, of this government. The former course would 
have been harsh, and might have involved the two countries ii 
war. The latter was more respectful, and having been adopted 
by Great Britain, it will be natural and easy to return an answer 
to the diplomatic note which has been received, stating the 
grounds and arguments which induce the American governme!! 
to believe itself not bound by what has been done by the king 
Holland. Such an answer would be preliminary to a negol« 
tion, which would necessarily follow. It is desirable, undcu* 
edly, to have all controversies between nations settled, and au 
eably, if possible. But this is not the only question remainin 
to be decided between the two powers, and if that mutual rt 
spect and friendly disposition which it is to be hoped, may pr 
dominate in the official intercourse between the two countné 
should prevail, although the dispute, by the intervention of tht 
Dutch king, has been somewhat complicated, we need 10, 
think, despair finally of some satisfactory arrangement. _ 

These are my private views, Mr. President. But I think i 
president has come to the senate too soon, or come to it n4 
wrong character. As a part of the executive government, 
think the senate has nothing to do with the question, in the pre 
sent state of it. Holding this opinion, I shail vote against the 
resolution reported by the committee of foreign affairs, an¢! 
shall vote against any other resolution or proposition which ws) 
imply or assume a power in the senate of the United States 
actin the case. The president, it seems to me, is invested, 
clusively, with the power Of deciding, in the first instance, dm! 
ther any and whet obligations, if any, have been created up? 
|the American government, in consequence of the act 0! - 
| king of the Netherlands; and whether it be expedient or 0° i 
open a negotiation with Great Britain. And I think he shol 


be left to his constitutional responsibility to pursue such a cour 





tween Great Britain and the United States as to the territory of 


as u sense of duty may prompt. 
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